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FEDERATION’ FOR PEACE IN ANCIENT GREECE! 


J. A. O. LARSEN 


HE subject of this paper is the ef- 
T forts of the ancient Greeks to se- 

cure a general or Panhellenic peace 
through co-operation and federation. In 
this connection “federation” is used in the 
widest sense to include not only federal 
unions but also looser organizations of 
several kinds. The story will be one of 
failure; but lost causes frequently de- 
serve study, and this at one point was so 
very near success. Moreover, in addition 


to the purely intellectual interest, there 
is always the hope that the experience 
of others may prove valuable to us when 
we are struggling with similar prob- 
lems. In fact, the very nature of the 
Greek failure may contain a lesson of 


permanent value. To be sure, the 
entire movement was on a small scale; 
but even the smallness may have its 
advantages and make it more easy to 
grasp the essential features of what might 
be called a reduced model of the kind of 
structure which the modern world is seek- 
ing to erect. It is also an advantage to be 
able to study something so remote that it 
tan be examined dispassionately. Even 
80, it is necessary to be on guard against 
subjective elements and to try to avoid 
reading into history that which the in- 
vestigator wishes to find. Hence, with a 


‘Read before the Ancient History Section of the 
American Historical Association at New York on 
December 29, 1943. 


(Cuassica, Paorocy, XXXIX, Juny, 1944] 


humble prayer to Sophrosyne, let us pro- 
ceed. 

In their effort to secure peace the 
Greeks made use of four types of organi- 
zations. They are: 


1. Amphictionies or associations organized in 
connection with the cult of some god and 
especially the Delphic Amphictiony, which, 
in accordance with common usage, here- 
after will be called the ‘“Amphictionic © 
League” 

. Symmachies or semifederal alliances of 
states theoretically free and autonomous 

. Sympolities or true federal states 

. Treaties for a general peace (koine eirene) 
negotiated between several states 


These organisms were not mutually ex- 
clusive, and two or more were frequently 
employed at the same time. To give one 
example, when sympolities existed, these 
might in turn be united in a symmachy. 
All these institutions cannot be discussed 
in detail. Since the purpose is not to ex- 
amine institutions in the abstract but 
to study their actual contributions, the 
emphasis will be placed on amphictionies 
and symmachies, the instruments used 
with the greatest success. 

The component. parts of these larger 
organizations, even the tiniest city-states, 
were themselves complex organizations in 
which adjustments had been made be- 
tween the conflicting interests of various 


145 
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groups and social strata. Whatever the 
nature of the particular adjustment, there 
were always dissatisfied elements, fre- 
quently ready to play the traitor. There 
were, for instance, Athenians who pre- 
ferred an oligarchic Athens, even if im- 
potent and subject to Sparta, to a power- 
ful but democratic Athens.? The antago- 
nism between democrats and oligarchs 
was reflected also in interstate organiza- 
tions. It was relatively easy to unite 
states which had similar forms of govern- 
ment. It was much more difficult to se- 
cure co-operation between democratic and 
oligarchic states. 

The easiest approach to our problem is 
a chronological sketch of the peace move- 
ment. This will begin with the Amphic- 
tionic League. It contributed to the cause 
of peace the Amphictionic oath, which 
included the pledge not to destroy any 
city of a member of the League, not to 
reduce it by starvation, and not to cut off 
the supply of running water. In case of 
violation the other members were to 
destroy the cities of the violators. Of the 
three clauses included in the pledge, the 
first and third are known to all students 
of Greek history; the second has been 
supplied through the indirect evidence of 
a recently published inscription.* The 

2Cf. N. M. Pusey, ‘‘Alcibiades and 7d ¢:ddro\,”’ 
Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., LI (1940), 215-31. 


?In connection with this reconstruction it is well 
to remember that documents quoted by Greek au- 
thors seldom are given as accurately as modern schol- 
ars consider desirable. Thus, in reconstructing a docu- 
ment, it is not unnatural to add to one version a few 
words that have been omitted but are given in another 
version. The chief source for the oath is Aeschines 
ii. 115. The new clause is derived from a version of the 
unauthentic oath said to have been sworn by the 
Greeks (or the Athenians, in our version) before the 
Battle of Plataea (see L. Robert, ‘‘Inscriptions du 
déme d'Acharnai,’’ at pp. 293-316 in his Etudes 
épigraphiques et philologiques (Paris, 1938]). This 
oath included a section taken over from the Amphic- 
tionic oath, which did not fit the occasion but which 
was well known and was, so to speak, a grand oath. 
The clause in question reads: ofS Aware mepidpouar 
épyouévovs (p. 308, ll. 36-37; cf. Robert's discussion 
on pp. 314-15). 


oath—at least in the form in which it has 
come down to us—dates from the end of 
the First Sacred War, that is, 590 B.c., 
though it may well have incorporated 
archaic elements.* By this time the 


4 The oath is frequently thought to go back to the 
origin of the League; so recently Franz Hampl, Die 
griechischen Staatsvertrdge des 4. Jahrhunderts v. Christi 
Geburt (Leipzig, 1938), pp. 4-6; cf. also George Grote, 
History of Greece, If (London, 1846), 326; V. Thumser, 
“Staatsaltertiimer,’’ in Hermann’s Lehrbuch’, III 
(Freiburg, 1889), 92. Aeschines (ii. 115) himself re- 
fers to the first meeting of the Amphictions and im- 
plies that the oath is archaic; but it is possible that the 
earliest meeting known to him was the one that de- 
clared the First Sacred War. Nor does he specifically 
Say that the oath was connected with the first meeting. 
What is more important is that the oath in ii. 115 is 
identical with the one discussed in iii. 109-11, which 
is definitely placed at the end of the First Sacred War. 

In neither passage is the oath quoted in its en- 
tirety, and a difference in emphasis has determined 
what should be included. Hence the identity is not 
apparent at the first glance but becomes clear on 
further examination. ripwpycer  (BonOncev) xai 
xetpi kal wodl cal dwrf xai wdop dvvduer OCCurs in both 
ii. 115 and iii. 109, except that xai dwr9 is omitted in 
iii. 109, where, however, it has been inserted by editors 
on the basis of ii. 115 and iii. 120 (the orator’s pledge 
to observe the oath). This is correct if the object is to 
restore the Amphictionic oath; but we should proba- 
bly reproduce Aeschines’ manner of quoting more ac- 
curately if we left the text as it was (cf. n. 3). Notice 
also that in iii. 120 raop dvvdauer is rendered by a cir- 
cumlocution. Moreover, in ii. 115 there is a reference 
to the ‘‘strong curse’’ (apa icxvp4) appended to the 
oath, but this is not quoted; in iii. 110 there is a 
similar reference, and the curse is in part quoted 
directly and in part summarized in ii. 110-11. (There 
are echoes, also, of this curse in the oath connected 
with the Plataea campaign [cf. Robert, op. cit., pp. 
313 f.].) In ii. 115 the emphasis is on the pledge not 
to destroy cities or cut off their water supply, while 
the curse is mentioned but not quoted; in iii. 109-11, 
while the clause concerning the destruction of cities 
is passed over, the emphasis is placed on violation of 
the sacred properties of the god, and the curse is 
quoted. Under the circumstances the parallelisms 
noted are about all there is room for and seem suffi- 
cient to prove that the orator is quoting from the 
same document in both speeches. ‘ 

From internal differences it has been argued that 
the oath cited in ii. 115 is older than the other (Busolt- 
Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 1294 and n. 1). 
In connection with the destruction of cities, etc., it 
speaks of destroying the poleis of the offender and so 
implies that the offender must be an entire tribe 
(ethnos) and that allits poleis are to be destroyed. Let 
us leave aside the objection that this may be an ex- 
cessively close construction of rather loose language 
and that the meaning may simply be that all cities 
involved in the offense are themselves to be destroyed. 
In contrast we find in iii. 110 ef rs rade rapafaivn 
4 rods 4 liurns # Bvos. This implies that the city- 
state has developed sufficiently to be treated as & 
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League had already experienced a con- 
siderable development. In addition to its 
original center—the temple of Demeter 
at Anthela near Thermopylae—it had 
acquired the protection of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. Also the organization of 
the council, with two votes for each of 
the twelve tribes represented, suggests an 
evolution. Since the system of equality 
of the tribes was retained, it is reasonable 
to conjecture that they originally had had 
one vote each and that the duplication of 
this vote came when it proved desirable 
to divide the representation of some of 
the tribes. Thus it became possible to give 
one vote each to Athens and to the Dori- 
ans of the Peloponnesus. Even so, the 
representation was far from being Pan- 
hellenic, but the influence of the League 
became much greater than this system 
would suggest. 

The Amphictionic oath, in so far as it 
applies to the laws of war, should proba- 
bly be considered an effort to apply mo- 
rality and religion to conduct in war. All 
amphictionies had from the outset con- 
tributed to the cause of peace through re- 
ligious truces in connection with their 
festivals and gatherings. It was natural to 
try to give a broader scope to this work. 
The warfare depicted by Homer, with 
its sacking of cities and execution or en- 
slavement of prisoners, was anything but 
humane. The Amphictionic League, ap- 
parently, tried to do away with such 
practices. Evidence of a desire for peace in 
early Greece is found in Hesiod, who not 
only repeatedly dwells on the evil results 
of strife and injustice but specifically 





separate political unit and, furthermore, that in- 
dividuals can be punished aside from their community. 
Some such proviso, however, must have been con- 
tained also in the oath cited in ii. 115, for in ii, 117 
the orator distinctly suggests that cities can escape 
punishment by surrendering guilty individuals. The 
explanation is simple. The clause in question was a 
Part of the curse mentioned but not quoted in ii. 115. 


states that those who give straight judg- 
ments to men of the land and to strangers 
have peace in their country and Zeus 
never ordains war against them.® The en- 
tire passage in which the poet lists the 
blessings which accompany justice and 
the calamities which follow its opposite, 
hybris, is similar in thought and some- 
times in words to the curse attached to 
the Amphictionic oath.® It has attracted 
some attention that Hesiod insists on 
just judgments also for strangers; but 
that may be the key to the passage. If 
this is more than an expression of a pious 
belief that if you are good you will be 
happy, it is likely that the wars the poet 
had in mind were largely neighborhood 
wars on a small scale in which the prize at 
stake was property, such as cattle and 
disputed pieces of land located between 
two settlements. Would it seem too much 
to hope that in the settlement of these 
disputes lawsuits could be substituted for 
warfare? Perhaps it was too much; but 
the idea that a community which always 
dealt fairly with strangers as well as its 
own people would not be attacked by its 
neighbors should not be entirely utopian, 
in spite of the contrary experience of 
modern small countries. If the Amphic- 
tionic oath existed before 590 B.c., it must 
have been aimed at this kind of war. If 
people must fight with their neighbors, 
it insisted, they should at least not go to 
extremes. When it was renewed, or for- 
mulated for the first time, in 590, it must 
have aimed higher and sought to human- 
ize also wars that were conducted on a 
larger scale. 


5 Works and Days 225-29. 


6 With ibid. 225-47 compare Aeschines iii. 111 
(and now also the Plataic oath published by Robert, 
ll. 39-46). For this point and further parallels in 
Greek literature see Paul Mazon's edition and trans- 
lation of Hesiod (Paris, 1928), p. 95, n. 1; H. M. 
Hays, ‘‘Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod"’ 
(dissertation, Chicago, 1918), commentary on ll. 
225-47. 
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At this time the Amphictionic League, 
which had just destroyed Crisa, may seem 
somewhat unsuited for the role of 
a preacher of moderation. On the other 
hand, Crisa could be used as an example 
of the fate that overtook those that of- 
fended against Delphi and the League. 
Otherwise, circumstances were favorable. 
The Oracle of Delphi—now under the 
protection of the League—had won a 
Panhellenic reputation and _ influence. 
During the sixth century men came from 
places as remote as Etruria and Lydia to 
bring presents to Apollo or to consult the 
oracle. The god had become known as 
the patron of Greek colonization, and 
with the colonies his influence went to the 
most remote parts of the Greek world. 
The oracle was consulted on vital issues 
including lawmaking. Even if it is true 
that her role in these matters was chiefly 
ritualistic, the influence and reputation 
thus acquired were considerable. In the 
field of the conduct of the individual, the 
oracle was known as a teacher of morality 
and moderation. Moreover, precisely in 
the first part of the sixth century there 
was a movement for Panhellenic unity 
through the development of the Pan- 
hellenic games,’ of which the Pythian 
Games were conducted by the Amphic- 
tionic League. The development of these 
games with their sacred truces can in it- 
self be considered a partial movement for 
peace. Hence it is not surprising that at 
this very time the League should try to 
apply to interstate relations the same 
principle of moderation that the oracle 
already was propounding as a guide to 
life in general. 

The laws of war promulgated by the 
League were far from producing peace. 
The recent discovery of a clause so far 


7For a recent discussion see M. F. McGregor, 


“Cleisthenes of Sicyon and the Panhellenic Festivals," 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXXII (1941), 266-87. 
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unknown suggests that we may not yet 
have all the rules contained in the oath. 
Yet the clauses we do have—prohibitions 
against destroying cities or settlements? 
and against reducing them by starvation 
or by cutting off their water supply— 
show that the rules actually adopted did 
not go beyond an effort to make war less 
brutal. Whether or not the leaders of the 
time considered this merely a prelimi- 
nary step and hoped later completely to 
eliminate war between Greeks, they had 
started a movement that was to produce 
such a plan—at least for the Greeks of 
Greece, the islands, and Asia Minor—a 
little over a century later. In 590 B.c. the 
times were hardly ripe for such a meas- 
ure. To have any hope of success it was 
necessary to have qualified leaders clearly 
indicated by their political prominence 
and some unifying force other than ab- 
stract justice. The requisite leaders were 
to appear when Sparta developed into 
the greatest power in Greece and Athens 
rose to prominence during the Persian 
War. The unifying cause was supplied by 


‘the national opposition to Persia. This 


does not mean that there was complete 
unity, but there was enough to suggest 
that a more permanent and ambitious 
structure was possible. Meanwhile, the 
development of the Peloponnesian League 
had supplied, in the form of a symmachy, 
a permanent alliance of free states, an in- 
strument for union that was more political 
and less religious than the amphictiony. 
To call this an instrument for peace may 
be paradoxical; but a symmachy could be 
transformed into a league for peace by 
being made sufficiently inclusive, by elimi- 
nating all wars between members, and 
by confining warfare to necessary hostili- 


8 It is well to remember that a polis need not al- 
ways be a city; see the discussion of Emil Kuhn, 
Ueber die Entstehung der Staedte der Alten (Leipzig, 
1878), pp. 150f., in connection with the seventy 
“cities’’ of Epirus destroyed by the Romans. 
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ties against outsiders. The attempt was 
to be made in 479.° 

The developments of the sixth and 
early fifth centuries definitely pointed to 
Sparta as the natural leader of the Greeks 
at the time of the Persian War. After she 
had completed the reduction of Laconia 
and Messenia, Sparta—either from choice 
or from force of circumstances—did not 
extend further the practice of reducing 
neighbors to the status of helots or peri- 
oeci but, instead, made separate alliances 
with individual Peloponnesian states. 
Before the end of the century these in- 
cluded almost all the states of the penin- 
sula except Argos and Achaea. By the 
middle of the century Sparta was al- 
ready acknowledged as the leading power 
in Greece. This is indicated by her alliance 
with Croesus of Lydia and the appeal— 
fruitless, to be sure—of the Greeks of 
Asia Minor for help against Persia. Not 
unnaturally, Sparta attempted to assume 
the complete direction of the foreign 
policy of her allies. In 506, in connection 
with the triple attack on Athens planned 
in agreement with Boeotia and Chalcis, 
the Spartan king, Cleomenes, led out the 
Peloponnesian allies without giving them 
any information concerning the purpose 
of the expedition. After the army had 
advanced as far as to Eleusis, the allies 
refused to follow, and Cleomenes had to 
turn back. The next we hear about the 
relations between Athens and Sparta is 
that the Spartans called a meeting of 
their allies and proposed to restore the 
tyrant, Hippias. The proposal was voted 
down. In between these two events it is 
natural to place the formation of the 

*In what follows I shall draw heavily on certain 
articles by myself. They are: ‘‘Sparta and the Ionian 
Revolt,” Class. Phil., XXVII (1932), 136-50; “The 
Constitution of the Peloponnesian League,” ibid., 
XXVIII (1933), 257-76, and XXIX (1934), 1-19; 
and “The Constitution and Original Purpose of the 
Delian League,’’ Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., LI (1941), 


175-213. 


Peloponnesian League, which thus is to 
be dated about 505 B.c.!° Thereafter, 
Sparta must consult the assembly of the 
League before she could call upon its 
members to support her in war. All, how- 
ever, were obliged to follow if a majority 
of the states—each having an equal vote 
—had given their approval. Sparta both 
called the meetings and presided over 
them, so that no meeting could be held 
unless Sparta had given her approval or 
consent" in advance. Otherwise the 
League was very loosely organized. It 
was merely a permanent alliance of free 
states that were agreed, in certain even- 
tualities, to co-operate under the leader- 
ship of Sparta. Members could carry on 
wars with outsiders and even with each 
other, when this did not interfere with a 
war of the League. 

The events of 506 already referred to 
and the earlier personal humiliation of 
Cleomenes at Athens had temporarily 
weakened the prestige and leadership of 
Sparta. The Athenians had refused to 
accept her dictation in internal affairs and 
had refused to allow their city to become 


10 Gaetano De Sanctis (Storia dei Greci (2 vols.; 
Firenze, 1939], I, 574) suggests a somewhat earlier 
date. If the alliance with Croesus is considered his- 
torical, he argues, it can be used as an argument for a 
date as early as 550 3.c. Likewise, the intervention 
against Polycrates of Samos in 524 and the appeal 
from Plataea to Sparta in 519 can be used as argu- 
ments for the existence of the League at the respective 
dates. De Sanctis is very cautious in his statement and 
rightly so; for these events, though they supply evi- 
dence concerning the power and prestige of Sparta, 
tell nothing about the manner in which she exercised 
her leadership over her allies. The historicity of the 
meeting at which the restoration of Hippias was pro- 
posed is questioned by De Sanctis on insufficient 
grounds, it seems to me (cf. Class. Phil., XXVII 
[1932], 137-38). In any case the events of 506 are such 
as to make it reasonably certain that no league existed 
at that date. The only other—and very improbable— 
alternative is to suppose that the League had been in 
existence for some time and that Cleomenes was violat- 
ing its constitution. 


11 ‘Approval or consent’’ is used because it is pos- 
sible that Sparta may not always herself have desired 
the proposed war but may have given in and called 
@ meeting because feeling among her allies ran too 
high to be ignored. 
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a satellite of Sparta. At the same time, 
while Argos remained aloof and danger- 
ous, the opposition of Corinth and others 
to the invasion of Attica had shown that 
the old allies were not always to be trust- 
ed. It is likely that the Peloponnesian 
League itself was an outgrowth of this 
opposition and represents one of the 
many compromises between the constant 
desire of the city-state for as great in- 
dependence as possible and the equally 
persistent realization that a small state 
could not stand alone against the world 
but needed the support of others. Hence 
the allies of Sparta were unwilling to be- 
come subject allies and renounce com- 
pletely an independent foreign policy, 
but they were willing to be members of a 
league in which they themselves at least 
had a right to reject the proposals of 
Sparta. 

This situation handicapped Sparta 
precisely during the period of the Ionian 
Revolt, but by the time that the Persians 
invaded Greece she had again regained 
her prestige. This was largely due to the 
crushing defeat inflicted on Argos by 
Cleomenes in 494. It was equally impor- 
tant that Athens—rapidly developing in- 
to the most powerful state of Greece out- 
side the Peloponnesus—was the direct 
object of the Persian attack in 490 and 
lay in the way of the invading armies in 
480. For her or for any other state that 
needed Greek help against Persia, there 
was practically no place to look except to 
Sparta and the Peloponnesian League. 
The force of circumstances was thus giv- 
ing to Sparta a position approaching 
Panhellenic leadership. It was to her that 
Athens turned when, in anticipation of 
the Persian attack in 490, she feared the 
hostility of Aegina. Thus Sparta was 
called upon to intervene in a local quarrel 
in Panhellenic interests. The appeal came 
from a city that was not a member of the 


Peloponnesian League and was not to 
become so until she was forced into it in 
404 s.c. At the time of the appeal in 491 
B.c. or thereabouts, Athens and Sparta 
must have had some understanding con- 
cerning joint opposition against Persia 
and may even have entered into a formal 
alliance with this object. Such an alliance 
between a state that presided over a 
league and another state which was not a 
member of the league was perfectly pos- 
sible, and examples of it are found in 
later Greek history." In this manner 


12] have argued that Athens was not a member of 
the Peloponnesian League in Class. Phil., XXVIII 
(1933), 263, and Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., LI (1940), 
180, n. 3. P. Treves has criticized my argument in 
Class. Phil., XXXVI (1941), 335, n.33, and par- 
ticularly the statement: ‘‘This (Athenian membership 
in the League] is impossible if Thucydides (I 102. 4) 
is right in speaking of the alliance of Athens and 
Sparta as formed against the Mede—language certain- 
ly not to be reconciled with Athenian membership in 
the Peloponnesian League and hardly with an alliance 
formed as early as 491"’ (Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., 
loc, cit.). Treves’s point of view is indicated by the 
sentence: ‘Thucydides is not concerned with details 
but solely with the evident aim and scope of Athens’ 
policy when she decided to take the momentous step 
of joining the Peloponnesian League.’’ This practical- 
ly means that if the statement of Thucydides is ac- 
curate and true, Athens was not a member but that 
the statement does not aim at accuracy in details. 
Where Treves goes wrong is in the statement: ‘‘Nor 
was there any other way of forestalling the Persian 
aggression than by appealing for membership in the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy.’’ There was another way, 
and I still believe, as I did when my first statement 
was published, that the entire story of the events con- 
nected with the invasion of Xerxes presupposes that 
Athens was not a member of the Peloponnesian 
League. 

The time implied in Thucydides’ words ri 
yevouévnv exit 7S Mdm Evppaxiay is not entirely clear. 
Usually when he refers to the Median War he seems 
to have the events of 480 and 479 in mind. This is 
clearest in i. 23. 1, where rd Mnéixév ‘definitely refers 
only to these two years. In other passages it is less 
clear whether he includes the Marathon campaign. 
Thus the phrase 47d rév Mnéiixdv (i. 18. 3, 142. 7; 
viii. 24. 3; cf. i. 97. 1) refers to the period after 479; 
but it makes no difference to the general meaning 
whether ‘the Median affairs’’ also includes the Mara- 
thon campaign. In i. 73. 2 r4 Mnduxa, however, clearly 
includes this campaign. Thus the words of Thucydides 
do not in themselves exclude an alliance formed in 
connection with, or anticipation of, the Marathon 
campaign. In the similar expression used about the 
alliance between Sparta and Plataea (iii. 63. 2) the 
use of 4#5n makes it reasonably clear that he has in 
mind an alliance formed as a result of the invasion of 
Xerxes. Moreover, if the Greeks formed a special 
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Sparta was recognized as a Panhellenic 
leader. 

Her leadership and the co-operation 
between Athens and Sparta were even 
more marked at the time of the great 
Persian invasion of 480. It was un- 
doubtedly on their initiative that a con- 
gress had been called at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and a Hellenic League organized 
in 481*to include all Greek states that 
were ready to resist the invader. It was 
the purpose—at least so it is reported—to 
make this an organization of all Greeks— 
a genuinely Panhellenic organization. 
Herodotus reports the dispatch of ambas- 
sadors to various states; and, though he 
mentions only a few specifically, we may 
well believe that appeals were sent to 
nearly all Greek states that were not al- 
ready definitely under Persian control. 
We at least learn from him that, at the 
time he wrote, it was believed that Greeks 
as far away as Sicily were asked for help. 
Details in his accounts certainly are 
false,'* but this does not prove that no 


league to oppose this invasion and in 479 gave it a 
permanent form, it would be natural to consider this 
the origin of that alliance between Athens and Sparta 
which was broken in 462. But, even if that is what he 
means, there may still have been an earlier under- 
standing or even alliance between the two states. 
R. W. Macan (Herodotus: The Fourth, Fifth, and Sizth 
Books (London, 1895], II, 100 f.; cf. G. Glotz, His- 
toire grecque, II (Paris, 1931], 30) argues for an alli- 
ance between Sparta and Athens against Persia be- 
fore the intervention at Aegina. 

For examples of treaties of alliance between the 
head of a symmachy and states not belonging to it 
see several Athenian treaties of the time of the Second 
Athenian League. This naturally proves nothing for 
Sparta; but, since she had had treaties with individu- 
al states before the Peloponnesian League was formed, 
it would be natural for her to continue the practice. 


13 P. Treves has argued recently in a very able 
article (‘‘Herodotus, Gelon, and Pericles,”’ Class. Phil., 
XXXVI [1941], 321-45) that the reported embassy 
to Gelon was never sent. The general interpretation 
of Herodotus involved cannot be discussed here, but 
one non sequitur in the argumentation must be noted. 
Treves states: ‘‘Herodotus categorically disproves 
that an embassy was actually dispatched to the 
western Greeks, for he states that no commonwealth 
west of Thesprotia, Leucas, and Ambracia succored 
the peninsula in its hour of need, with the single ex- 


embassies were sent. When, however, the 
organization is viewed as it was after 
Thermopylae, it looks anything but Pan- 
hellenic. Even in the Peloponnesus, Argos 
was as hostile as she dared to be and the 
Achaeans remained aloof. The wavering 
states in northern and central Greece had 
gone over to the Persians; and beyond 
Attica there remained only Plataea and 
Thespiae and a few more remote states 
in the northwest—Leucas, Ambracia, 
and Anactorium. In addition, there were 
three Euboean cities and a few islands." 
Nevertheless, there were features which 
held out a hope of Panhellenic unity. 
Sparta and Athens were both members 
and on the whole, in spite of differences 
of opinion, worked together effectively. 
Since Sparta already was the recognized 
leader on land and Athens was rapidly 
acquiring leadership on sea, it did not 
seem too much to hope that the two could 


ception of Croton’’ (p. 332). The words of Herodotus 
prove nothing concerning the original plans and en- 
deavors of the Greeks. On the other hand, Treves 
undoubtedly is correct when he argues that Phayllus 
of Croton, who commanded a single trireme, sup- 
plied this himself (pp. 332 ff.). To the arguments 
given should be added the omission of Croton from 
the list on the ‘Serpent Column”’ (see n. 14 below). 


14 The list on the “Serpent Column,’ the monu- 
ment dedicated at Delphi from the spoils of Plataea 
(M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 
1933], No. 19), gives something in the nature of an 
official list at the time of this battle. With it can be 
compared the list from a corresponding monument 
erected at Olympia as given by Pausanias (v. 23. 
1-2) and Herodotus’ lists of participants in the 
Salamis and Plataea campaigns (viii. 43-48; ix. 28). 
The omission of certain names by Pausanias proba- 
bly is due to carelessness in copying. The lists from 
the monuments do not merely include participants 
in the Battle of Plataea but also certain islanders who 
had no contingents at the battle. It is also significant 
that the Potidaeans, who revolted after Salamis 
(Herod. viii. 126. 3) and were represented at Plataea 
(ibid. ix. 28. 3; 31. 3), are included but neither the 
Samians, who were accepted as allies before Mycale 
(ibid. ix. 92), nor the other islanders accepted after 
this battle (ibid. ix. 106). Apparently, the official 
view of the Greeks of Greece was that the war proper 
ended with Plataea and that Mycale marked the be- 
ginning of the later war for the liberation of the Greeks 
of Asia. Other problems of inclusion and exclusion 
from the lists cannot be discussed here. The literature 
on the subject is extensive. 
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retain and extend this leadership and thus 
unite all the Greeks of the mainland, the 
Aegean, and the coast of Asia Minor. An- 
other hopeful feature was the nature of 
the leadership and the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion and co-operation between states 
within the League and between political 
opponents within individual states. 

The details of the organization of the 
League largely escape us; but, though 
Sparta was chosen to command both on 
land and on sea, it does not seem that she 
exercised the same kind of leadership in 
the Hellenic League as in the Pelopon- 
nesian League. Even if the story that 
Athens demanded the command of the 
fleet may be questioned, it does appear 
that Sparta owed her leadership to the 
vote of the allies and that she exercised 
it not as a dictator but in consultation 
with her allies. The original plans were 
adopted by the assembly meeting at the 
Isthmus, and further details were dis- 


cussed in councils of war during the cam- 
paigns. Hence, though the commanders- 
in-chief were Spartan, it is likely that it 


was an Athenian—Themistocles—who 
was largely responsible not only for the 
victory at Salamis but also for the earlier 
plans of campaign of the year. It is pos- 
sible that a similar claim was made for 
Adeimantus of Corinth, but, if so, the 
Spartans by the honors bestowed upon 
him indicated that they gave the credit 
to Themistocles. It looks as if it was the 
intention that the assembly was to plan 
the course of action and that the com- 
manders were to carry out its plans. 

For the successful prosecution of the 
war, peace within the League was ab- 
solutely essential, and thus a program for 
Hellenic peace was adopted. It was de- 
creed that all local hostilities should cease. 


16 Simonides 94 (Diehl, Anthologica lyrica Graeca, 
II, 95). Unfortunately the text is uncertain. The 
version of Plutarch (Moralia 870 f.) does not, like the 
other version, specifically emphasize his counsels. 
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The most important war to be stopped 
was the one between Athens and Aegina. 
The reconciliation was so successful for 
the time being that, when the women and 
children were removed from Attica on the 
approach of the Persians, some of them 
could be sent to Aegina. To judge by the 
example of Athens, there was a similar 
conciliatory spirit within the various 
states. In this city the ostracized states- 
men were recalled; and one of them, 
Aristeides, co-operated with his old op- 
ponent, Themistocles, not only at Salamis 
but also in their insistence against Sparta 
that Athens be allowed to have her walls. 
It is equally significant that Themistocles, 
who later was markedly anti-Spartan, 
was able to win the confidence of the 
Spartans and even to be signally honored 
by them. Disagreements there were, even 
if many of the stories of Herodotus are 
false, but they were not fatal. 

What could be more natural than to 
attempt to make this organization per- 
manent and to eliminate all wars between 
Greeks and to confine warfare to hostili- 
ties against Persia and _ recalcitrant 
Greeks? The very course of events seemed 
to call for such a move, and the co-opera- 
tion during the war shows that at least 
many Greeks were in the proper state of 
mind for it. Otherwise there is little evi- 


- dence for the public opinion of the time 


except the epigram inscribed on the tomb 
of the Athenians who fell at Marathon." 
If this was set up shortly after the battle, 
it shows that the Athenians before the 
campaign of 480 were already taking 
pride in the services they had rendered 
Greece. In other words, the spirit of Pan- 
hellenism was in the air. There is a little 
more evidence for the period just after the 
Congress of Plataea, which gave perma- 
nent form to the Hellenic League. Most 
important are the epigrams from the 
16 Simon. 88. 
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monuments to those who fell in the war. 
These are now collected under the name of 
Simonides, and several are attributed to 
him in our sources. There is, however, 
great difficulty in determining which are 
genuine or even contemporary. Instead, 
some represent the interpretation of later 
times, when each state wished to magnify 
her own services to the common cause. 
Three epigrams, which may reasonably be 
regarded as contemporary—on the ceno- 
taph at the Isthmus of the Corinthians 
who died at Salamis, on the cenotaph of 
Adeimantus of Corinth, and on the monu- 
ment of the Megarians'’7—all emphasize 
the services of the fallen to Hellas. Also 
the Persians of Aeschylus—performed in 
472—in spite of its glorification of Athens, 
is Panhellenic in its outlook and assigns 
the chief credit for the victory of Plataea 
to the Doric spear. It may be significant 
that this evidence concerns Athens, 
Corinth, and Megara, while the famous 
epigram for the Spartans who fell at 
Thermopylae places all the emphasis on 
loyalty to Spartan institutions.'* This 
may suggest that the real leadership in 
the Panhellenic movement did not come 
from Sparta. That the epigram on the 
altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea!® 
should have a Panhellenic flavor was 
only natural. It may be significant also 
that the monuments at Thermopylae are 
credited to the Amphictions.”° In spite 
of the questionable attitude of the Oracle 
of Delphi during the war and in spite of 
the Medism of the majority of the mem- 

17 Ibid. 95 (a), 94, and 96 (first distich only). The 
references are to Diehl's edition (cited in n. 15), where 
further literature is given. 95 (a) and 94 were proba- 
bly seen on the monuments by Plutarch. 96 is from a 
copy made in the fourth or fifth century after Christ. 
It is likely that the first distich is genuine, whether 
or not it is by Simonides, but that the rest has been 
added later as in several other epigrams. This en- 


largement of an old epigram can be seen most clearly 
in Simon. 90. 


18 Ibid. 92. 


19 Ibid. 107. 20 Herod. vii. 228. 
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bers of the Amphictionic League, this 
organization climbed back on the Pan- 
hellenic band-wagon when the victory had 
been won. This was as it should be, for the 
Hellenic League largely appropriated 
and expanded the earlier program of the 
Amphictionic League. 

The work of the Congress of Plataea 
in 479 is best known from later refer- 
ences to such things as rights and ob- 
ligations resulting from it. These occur as 
late as the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. Pausanias naturally presided at 
the meeting, and the crucial motion or 
motions are credited to Aristeides, who, 
in all likelihood, was the outstanding 
leader of the Panhellenic cause at the 
time. The arrangements made provided 
for both religious ceremonies to com- 
memorate the Battle of Plataea and for 
the continuation of war against Persia. 
Corresponding to these functions both 
religious envoys (theoroi) and _ political 
representatives (proboulot) were to meet 
annually. Thus the League partook of 
the religious character of an amphictiony 
and the political character of a symmachy. 
The command of the forces of the League 
was still given to Sparta, and in 478 
Pausanias appeared as the commander of 
the allied fleet. The Spartan leadership 
was probably intended to be permanent, 
as was the later leadership of Athens in the 
Delian League; but the executive must 
have been subject to the direction of the 
assembly, as in the earlier organization 
and again in the Delian League. Un- 
fortunately, there is no direct informa- 
tion on our most important point—the 
program for peace within the League. 
The Delian League later forbade war be- 
tween members, and it is natural to con- 
sider this an application of the spirit or 
the letter of the law of the larger organi- 
zation. Later hostilities, such as in the 
anti-Spartan movement in the Pelopon- 
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nesus, would then be one aspect of the 
failure of the program of the League. 
Whether expressly stated or not, peace 
within the League was implicit in its pro- 
gram. Thus, though in its organization it 
was a league for war, it was also a league 
for peace. It had taken over the old 
Amphictionic program for ameliorating 
war, transformed it into a program for 
peace within Greece, and had given the 
League a cohesive force in the shape of a 
national crusade against Persia. 

Already late in 478 the Hellenic League 
was supplemented by the formation of a 
special organization within it for the 
prosecution of the naval war. This was 
the Delian League. In its original form 
the direction of its policy was given to an 
assembly in which every state, large or 
small, had an equal vote. The executive, 
including both the command of the fleet 
and the administration of the funds in the 
treasury at Delos, was entrusted to 
Athens. Yet she was given no greater 
voice in the assembly than any other 
state. Her leadership was to have been 
not a dominion over subjects but a liturgy 
undertaken for the benefit of all. There- 
after the Hellenic League consisted es- 
sentially of two large subleagues—Sparta 
and the Peloponnesian League, which 
soon ceased to take an active part in 
the war, and the Delian League, which 
carried on the naval war. In addition, 
there were a number of states that re- 
mained outside of both of these organiza- 
tions, but the two were strong enough to 
exercise an effective leadership as long as 
they were in agreement. It was far from a 
perfect organization, but it was a hopeful 
one. As in all such cases, success or failure 
depended on the course of action pursued 
by the leading states, in this case par- 
ticularly Athens and Sparta. It was their 
task to take the lead in acquiring new 
members, to act in such a manner that 
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their own predominance should not 
cause offense, and to co-operate cordially 
in all difficult situations. 

The expansion of the League and the 
acquisition of new members was not the 
most difficult task. Most. of the Greeks of 
the mainland could be and probably were 
brought over. The islands of the Aegean 
and the coast of Asia Minor were left to 
the Delian League. Thus a union of all 
Greeks that surrounded the Aegean was 
well under way. The only large group 
left entirely untouched were the Greeks 
of the West. Whether plans for their in- 
clusion were made or not remains un- 
known. It is barely possible that Corinth 
may have dreamed of playing a part in 
the West similar to that of Athens in the 
Aegean. Her interests, at least, were so 
strong that the dualism apparent in the 
system of the time does not entitely cor- 
respond to the facts. The original mem- 
bers of the Hellenic League during the 


war appear to have included a group that 
looked to Corinth for leadership, namely 
Leucas, Ambracia, and Anactorium.”! 


21 For a classification of the states of the ‘‘Serpent 
Column”’ into three groups see A. von Domaszewski, 


Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie, philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, 1920, No. 5, pp. 4 ff., 
though he seems mistaken in believing that the list 
includes states which came over after the.campaign of 
478 (cf. n. 14). When Potidaea revolted, she too must 
have joined the Corinthian group, for her troops were 
brigaded with the Corinthians at Plataea (Herod. 
ix. 28. 3; 31. 3). Corinth appears to have retained her 
leadership down to the Peloponnesian War. Am- 
bracia and Leucas supplied some of the troops in the 
garrison which Corinth sent to Epidamnus and con- 
tingents to the fleets which fought against the Corcy- 
raeans (Thuc. i. 26. 1; 27. 2; 46. 1). Less is heard of 
Anactorium, which was under the joint protection of 
Corinth and Corcyra but, nevertheless, furnished one 
ship to the fleet which opposed the Corcyraeans at 
Sybota; after the battle the city was seized by the 
Corinthians (ibid. i. 46. 1; 55. 1). At the same time, 
Potidaea—it is hardly necessary to say—owed alle- 
giance, as it were, both to Athens and to Corinth. In 
the war against Corcyra, Corinth had the support of 
other states besides her old colonies.. These states 
probably were not members of what might be called 
the regular Corinthian symmachy. It is likely that 
it was not the members of the Peloponnesian League 
as a whole but her own special allies—whether only 
her regular allies or all who had co-operated against 
Corcyra is not clear—whom Corinth induced to join 
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To be sure, this was merely what re- 
mained of her western colonial posses- 
sions. Corinth was in a peculiar position. 
Unlike Athens, she was a member of the 
Peloponnesian League, though strong 
enough to oppose the plans of Sparta at 
times. Like Athens, she was interested in 
the sea, but, while Athens strategically 
faced east, Corinth faced west. Naturally 
she was not a member of the Delian 
League. This meant that one of the lead- 
ing maritime powers of Greece took no 
part in the war of liberation. It also meant 
that the Hellenic League could founder 
not only as the result of a clash between 
Athens and Sparta but also as the result 
of a conflict of interests between Athens 
and Corinth. Yet it did not seem too much 
to hope that the leading powers should 
avoid challenging the others within their 
proper sphere. There were, of course, 
both Athenian and Spartan leaders who 
desired a more predominant position for 
their states than the one assigned to them 
—Athenians who were ready to challenge 
the Spartan leadership in Greece, and 
Spartans who resented the surrender of 
the leadership on the sea to the Athenians. 
At the outset, however, those who fa- 
vored co-operation were in control, but 
it would not take much to upset the 
balance. 

The danger of a break was aggravated 
by the differences in government and so- 
cial institutions within the states. Ex- 
treme democracy was beginning to de- 
velop at Athens and was not content to 
confine itself to one city but was spread- 





her in the appeal to Sparta (ibid. i. 67. 1); ef. the 
translation of W. F. Ullrich: ‘‘sie beriefen sogleich 
ihre Bundesgenossen nach Lakedaemon"’ (Beitrdge 
zur Kritik des Thukydides, I (Hamburg, 1850], 29). 
It is only fair to say that Ullrich’s interpretation has 
been rejected or ignored by later commentators. Yet 
in its favor is the fact that the Lacedaemonians, after 
the Corinthians had appeared, invited any other of 
their allies (members of the League) who had com- 
Plaints to present them (Thuc. i. 67. 3). 


ing to other states. Was it likely that the 
democrats of Athens and other members 
of the Delian League would co-operate 
sincerely with the oligarchs of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League? The cities as such were 
in the habit of exiling extreme opponents 
of the government in power, and the ex- 
iles were always ready to accept political 
support from other states. The Hellenic 
League itself could not do anything about 
this problem. It consisted of autonomous 
states, and the Delian and Peloponnesian 
leagues, in turn, recognized the autonomy 
of their members. It was the only course 
possible at the time and probably the 
only course desirable. Yet there was a 
danger that power politics should be- 
come aggravated by conflicting social 
ideals and that democratic and oligarchic 
states should become aligned against 
each other. Our sources place the em- 
phasis on power; but it was not an ac- 
cident that Athens owed some of her un- 
popularity to her championship of de- 
mocracy, and it may not have been an 
accident that the final break between 
Athens and Sparta came in connection 
with a revolt of the helots. 

The emphasis in this discussion has 
been placed on the leading states, and 
there it belongs, for it was these that were 
chiefly responsible for the failure. It was 
due in part to their inability to exercise 
their leadership without injustice or un- 
necessary harshness. Here both Sparta 
and Athens were at fault. Sparta in the 
fifth century probably interfered less than 
Athens in the internal affairs of her allies. 
At any rate she was able to pose as the 
defender of freedom over against Athens. 
Yet the anti-Spartan movements in the 
Peloponnesus indicate that her leader- 
ship was by no means acceptable to all, 
and it must not be forgotten that support 
of Sparta meant condoning the serfdom 
of helots and the subjection of perioeci. 
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As for Athens, her transformation of the 
Delian League into an empire is too well 
known to require comment. Her guilt is 
practically admitted when Thucydides” 
represents Pericles as saying that the em- 
pire might be a tyranny which it was un- 
just to have acquired but dangerous to 
let go. When the break between Athens 
and Sparta came, it was aggravated by 
the discontent of subjects and allies and 
by the tendency of some subjects of 
Athens to look to Sparta as a champion. 

When the Hellenic and Delian leagues 
were formed, a difference of opinion on 
the part of political leaders appeared im- 
mediately. Both Pausanias and Themis- 
tocles were to prove disruptive forces. 
At Sparta it is clear that there was a con- 
siderable opposition to the Delian League 
from the outset, though the more con- 
ciliatory group carried the day. At Athens 
the difference of opinion did not become 
clear until a little later. Both Aristeides 
and Themistocles seem to have favored 
the formation of the two leagues. Earlier 
they had been opponents. Themistocles 
had won and had carried out his naval 
program, while Aristeides had been os- 
tracized. It was this program which made 
the Athenian leadership of the Delian 
League possible. In that sense Themis- 
tocles is the father of the League, but it 
was Aristeides who played the leading 
role both at the Congress of Plataea and 
in the formation of the Delian League. 
He had, as it were, appropriated the pro- 
gram of Themistocles and built further 
upon it. As for Themistocles, he cannot 
have opposed the formation of the Hellen- 
ic League. It has already been noted that 
in this period he and Aristeides co-operat- 
ed. Moreover, the honors bestowed upon 
Themistocles by Sparta indicate that at 
the time his attitude, outwardly at least, 
was impeccably Panhellenic. Still less 

224i. 63. 2. 
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can he have objected to the formation of 
the Delian League, though he might have 
preferred to have seen a clearer expression 
of the predominance of Athens. But when 
this much had been accomplished, the 
two must have differed radically concern- 
ing the policy to be adopted for the fu- 
ture. While Themistocles wished to op- 
pose Sparta and to use the Delian League 
primarily as an instrument for Athenian 
power, Aristeides remained loyal to the 
ideals of Panhellenism and co-operation. 
The political heir of Aristeides, as far as 
this policy is concerned, was Cimon. The 
case of this son of Miltiades is curious. He 
is classed as a conservative and aristocrat, 
but he had been closely associated with 
the democratic Aristeides and had a con- 
siderable hold on the people even at a 
time when democracy was advancing. 

On the general question of maintain- 
ing Athenian leadership in the Delian 
League, of winning new members, and 
of preventing secessions, all leaders ap- 
pear to have been in agreement. At any 
rate, Thucydides®* dates the beginning of 
the illegal subjection of allied cities from 
the reduction of Naxos, that is, from the 
time when Cimon was the outstanding 
leader at Athens. Themistocles had been 
ostracized, and Aristeides, though still 
alive, does not seem to have been very 
active any longer. How much influence 
was exercised at the time by Ephialtes 
and other democratic leaders opposed to 
Cimon is not known. It would simplify 
the picture to place the blame for the il- 
legal harshness on these leaders, but for 
such a conclusion there is no proof. Of 
course, it is possible that Cimon, like 
many another statesman, had to make 
concessions to the opposition. However, 
all that our meager evidence enables us 
to say is that the first steps in the trans- 
formation of the Delian League into an 

234, 98. 4. 
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empire were taken when Cimon was still 
in the ascendancy. But they were only 
the first steps, and, in all likelihood, it 
was not realized at the time to what they 
might lead. At any rate, Cimon’s rel- 
atively mild treatment of the allies was 
recalled in later times. 

To Cimon’s credit it must be said that 
the program of carrying on the naval war 
against Persia while avoiding conflicts 
within Greece did not transcend the 
strength of Athens and the Delian League. 
Panhellenism on these lines was a practi- 
cal possibility. Moreover, he appears to 
have remained faithful to this ideal. At 
any rate, it caused him to gamble and 
risk his entire political future at a very 
critical moment. This was when, in 462, 
he brought help to Sparta against the 
revolting helots. As it turned out, Cimon 
lost and with him all Greece. At the time 
opposition at Athens was strong, and it 
cannot have been a secret that many 
Spartans were hostile to Athens. Thus, 
in going to Ithome, Cimon ran a double 
risk. A failure was sure to bring the op- 
position into power at Athens, while, 
even if his own operations were success- 
ful, a tactless or hostile act on the part 
of the Spartans might precipitate a crisis. 
No statesman can have failed to realize 
this situation. On the other hand, by 
giving help to a potential rival in a dif- 
ficult situation, Cimon might well have 
hoped to put a stop to old jealousies and 
to initiate a new era of good feeling. The 
immediate blame for his failure must be 
placed on the Spartans and their dismissal 
of the Athenians. There may have been 
extenuating circumstances. There may 
actually have been so many democratic 
opponents of Cimon in the Athenian 
army that there seemed to be a real 
danger of collusion between them and the 
helots. Yet the results of the act were 
disastrous. It initiated a period of wars 
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and rivalry within Greece which, in a 
sense, did not end before the Roman 
conquest. 

Responsibility must be assigned also 
to the Athenian democrats who opposed 
the program of Cimon and were ready to 
take up the Spartan challenge. The judg- 
ment to be passed on their action, how- 
ever, must depend on the nature of the 
program which they substituted for the 
one rejected. If the program was worthy, 
their action would deserve approval even 
though it led to failure. If the Athenian 
democrats were genuinely interested in 
the cause of the helots and if they fought 
primarily for social reform and the ex- 
tension of democracy, they would deserve 
considerable sympathy. This does not 
seem to have been the case. The nature 
of the opposition to Cimon and the later 
course of events suggest, rather, that the 
chief inspiration was egotism and power 
politics. The Athenians, of course, wished 
other states to be democratic but showed 
no desire to share leadership with them 
and, above all, wished them to support 
Athens. Though the war with Persia con- 
tinued, both Sparta and the special in- 
terests of Corinth were challenged. The 
alliances with Argos and Thessaly nego- 
tiated in 462 were a direct challenge to 
Sparta. The alliance with Megara con- 
tinued the challenge and must have 
caused special dissatisfaction in Corinth. 
The latter city was even more directly 
affected a few years later by the alliance 
with Achaea and the settling of the Mes- 
senian helots at Naupactus. Meanwhile, 
though individual allied states were being 
democratized, the Delian League was be- 
ing transformed into an empire and the 
former members into subjects without 
any share in the direction of its policy. It 
is easy to point to the benefits derived 
from the union and the suppression of 
piracy. Otherwise the best that can be 
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said for the Athenian treatment of her 
allies is that it was not so bad as that of 
Sparta in the period after 404 B.c. Psy- 
chologically the culminating insult must 
have been Pericles’ law of citizenship, 
by which the rule that no one could be 
a citizen unless both parents were citizens 
replaced the older and more liberal prac- 
tices. More important than the practi- 
cal effects was the implicit declaration 
that the Athenians were to remain a 
group apart from and above the subjects 
over whom they ruled. In general, the 
Athenian program was such that it must 
lead to disaster unless Athens was strong 
enough to maintain herself against all 
comers. Even if successful, it would have 
led to the control of Greece by a state 
which would have been just as domineer- 
ing as Persia or Macedonia. Union under 
such conditions would have been better 
than disunion, but certainly far less de- 
sirable than a union based on greater 
freedom and co-operation. What hap- 
pened is too well known to require elabo- 
ration. After a surprising exhibition of 
strength and initial successes came the 
collapse of the Athenian land empire in 
Greece and the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
Meanwhile it seemed as if there might 
have been a return to the old policy when 
Cimon came back to Athens in 451. He 
was able to arrange for a temporary peace 
within Greece and to resume operations 
against Persia on a large scale. These 
helped to restore Athenian prestige on 
the sea and so to prepare for peace with 
Persia; but a five years’ truce negotiated 
with Sparta or the Peloponnesian League 
was a poor substitute for the former alli- 
ance and, of course, could not prevent the 
outbreak of discontent within the part of 
Greece controlled by Athens. Yet Pericles 
at this time appears as the advocate of a 
form of Panhellenism. Peace was nego- 
tiated with Persia and concluded proba- 
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bly in 449. A recent brilliant study by 
Professor Wade-Gery has shown that the 
treaty provided adequately for the mili- 
tary protection of the Greeks not only by 
forbidding the Persian fleet to enter the 
Aegean—while, of course, the Athenians 
were likewise forbidden to sail in Persian 
waters—but also by demilitarizing Asia 
Minor west of the Halys. The Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, however, while declared 
autonomous and guaranteed against in- 
terference at the hands of Persian officials, 
were to pay tribute to Persia.?* Thus free- 
dom was decidedly restricted, in spite of 
all the fine words. It may be true that the 
tribute was relatively low and that the 
unwarlike character of the Ionians in 
part excused the action of Athens, but this 
does not alter the fact that the purpose 
for which the Delian League had been or- 
ganized had not been realized. The Greek 
cities of Asia now possessed local self- 
government but paid tribute to Persia 
and undoubtedly were regarded as a part 
of the’Persian Empire. At the same time 
they paid tribute to the Delian League or, 
rather, to Athens. On the other hand 
Athens was in a strong position if she 
could retain her hold on the Empire and 
continue to collect tribute from it. Hence, 
when Pericles shortly afterward called 
for a Panhellenic Congress to discuss the 
rebuilding of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians, the continuance of the sacrifices 
vowed after the victories over the Per- 
sians, and the freedom of the seas, this 
cannot have meant anything but a re- 
quest that Greece fall in line under the 
leadership of Athens. Even if Pericles 
may have pretended to revive the Hel- 
lenic League of 479, there was a signifi- 
cant change. The meeting was called at 
Athens and not at Plataea—a clear in- 


2H. T. Wade-Gery, ‘‘The Peace of Kallias,”’ 
Athenian Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson 
(Harvard Stud. Class. Phil. Suppl. Vol. I [1940)), 
pp. 121-56. 
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dication of the Athenian claim to leader- 
ship. Greece was not ready to accept 
this, and the whole plan naturally had to 
be dropped when Sparta refused to take 
part. The entire development after 462 
had tended to produce not a Greece 
united under a dual leadership but a 
Greece largely divided into two hostile 
groups. Actually, warfare was soon re- 
newed, and the dualism of the two powers 
was recognized by the Thirty Years’ 
Peace of 445, by which Athens and Sparta 
granted each other a free hand with allies 
and subjects. Whatever was the intention 
of the two powers at the time, the main- 
tenance of peace for even thirty years 
proved impossible. 

The rest of the story must be—and for 
our purposes can be—told briefly. The 
contest for power which began in 462, 
when once under way, could not be 
stopped. The oppression by Athens of her 
former allies made it possible for Sparta 
to wage the Peloponnesian War osten- 
sibly for the cause of Greek freedom. 
When Sparta emerged victorious in 404, 
it meant a victory not for freedom but for 
the power of Sparta and led to even fur- 
ther interference with the freedom of the 
Greeks. Not only did Sparta betray the 
cities of Asia Minor more outrageously 
than Athens had done, but she was 
harsher in her interference in local gov- 
ernment and apparently hoped to de- 
prive her allies of their former share in 
the direction of the policies of the Pelopon- 
nesian League. Neither the war of Sparta 
against Persia nor the war waged in 
Greece against Sparta with Persian sup- 
port improved matters. The King’s Peace 
of 386, except for the loose supervision 
by Persia, made Sparta once more su- 
preme in Greece, but she remained as 
arbitrary and unintelligent as ever. The 
result was that Sparta’s own power was 
broken by Thebes. Since the latter city 
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could neither unite Greece nor retain her 
own supremacy for any length of time, 
matters went from bad to worse down to 
the time of the Macedonian conquest. 
As a redeeming feature, this conquest 
brought a highly intelligent effort to unite 
Greece in the best-organized symmachy 
yet created; but this was imposed by an 
outsider, and Greece would have none 
of it. 

Even this melancholy period was one of 
considerable development. There was, on 
the one hand, decided advance in political 
institutions. Several symmachies were 
organized and others projected. Most 
important was the Second Athenian 
League founded in 378/7. This in- 
troduced the innovation of having the 
members of the assembly permanent- 
ly present in Athens so that they could 
act more frequently and morerapidly. 
Also the willingness of Athens to make 
financial sacrifices and concessions was a 
good sign. Nevertheless, the League did 
not have the slightest chance of uniting 
Greece. It was aimed too directly at Sparta 
and thus essentially was an instrument in - 
power politics. Moreover, in those hectic 
days, the task was too much for any or- 
ganization under the leadership of a single 
city. Meanwhile, there was a parallel de- 
velopment of sympolities, true federal 
states. Their chief contribution to the 
Panhellenic movement was the elabora- 
tion of instruments for federal govern- 
ment. No single sympolity ever came 
near uniting all of Greece. In the third 
century the Achaean and Aetolian leagues 
might have gone far if they had co-oper- 
ated for any length of time instead of be- 
ing normally hostile to each other. There- 
fore, the best hope for an effective unity 
remained the symmachy, which could 
admit federal states just as easily as city- 
states. Nor was a substitute provided by 
the many treaties negotiated in the fourth 
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century with the object of establishing a 
general peace.” The latter had the merit 
of giving clear expression to the desire 
for peace but, lacking adequate power 
to enforce them and genuine co-operation 
between the states involved, were other- 
wise worthless and ineffective. These 
treaties and the voluminous contempo- 
rary propaganda for Panhellenic co- 
operation have created the impression 
that a Panhellenic peace movement was 
something new which emerged in the 
fourth century. On the contrary, these 
expressions have a parallel in such legends 
on Roman coins as cONcoRDIA, which 
were never more common than during 
civil wars. 

The Hellenic League organized by 
Philip II of Macedonia in 338 must be 
ranked among the great achievements of 
statesmanship in the world’s history.* 
He drew on everything that had gone 
before both in institutions and ideas and 
constructed an organization which offi- 
cially was a symmachy,”’ but which was 


% For a recent discussion with references to earlier 
literature see F. Hampl, Die griechischen Staatsver- 
trdge (reviewed in Class. Phil., XXXIV [1939], 375- 
79). For the peace movement in general see W. E. 
Caldwell, Hellenic Conceptions of Peace (New York, 
1919). 


26 No subject has been more advanced by relative- 
ly recent epigraphic finds than the knowledge of this 
League and later closely related leagues. First, there 
were fragments of the treaty between Philip and 
Athens, in connection with which was given a list of 
representatives or votes in the assembly of the League. 
This is now IG, II?, 236. Equally important was the 
publication of a large part of the constitution of the 
closely related Hellenic League of 302 in Archaiologike 
Ephemeris for 1918 (actually printed in 1921). Later 
an additional fragment was discovered. The inscrip- 
tion is now to be found in 7G, IV?, 1, 68, where an ex- 
tensive bibliography is given. The contributions of 
Ulrich Wilcken are particularly important. For later 
literature see again Hampl, op. cit.; cf. my ‘‘Repre- 
sentative Government in the Panhellenic Leagues,”’ 
Class. Phil., XX (1925), 313-29, and XXI (1926), 
52-71. f r 


27 This has frequently been questioned, but in the 
discussion the most important piece of evidence has 
commonly been overlooked. This is a reference to the 
League as a symmachy in a second-century arbitra- 
tion (SIG*, 665, 19-20); cf. Class. Phil., XXXIV 
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given much greater authority over the 
members than was customary and which 
had an assembly, the synedrion, in many 
respects recalling the assemblies of sym- 
polities and the councils of city states. 
At the same time it took over and em- 
phasized strongly the idea of a general 
peace which had been so popular in the 
fourth century, appropriated to itself the 
Panhellenic movement, and tried to 
arouse Greece to an enthusiastic support 
of a national war against Persia. 

The institutions of the League in- 
volved several innovations. In the syn- 
edrion the system of representation in 
proportion to size—earlier used in the 
Boeotian League and in the councils of 
city-states—was substituted for the older 
systems of one vote per state. This in 
itself was a step in the direction of creat- 
ing something in the nature of national 
assembly. Moreover, the members could 
not be held to account by the authorities 
at home for their conduct at the meetings; 
they were true representatives authorized 
to make decisions binding on their con- 
stituents. As presiding officers there was a 
committee of five proédroi selected by 
lot from among the members. These pre- 
pared the business to be submitted to 
the synedrion, supervised secretaries and 
attendants, kept order at the meetings, 
and disciplined disorderly members. Dur- 
ing their term of office they were un- 
assailable, but at its expiration they were 
held to account and could be brought to 
trial by their successors before the syn- 
edrion. Thus the authority of this body 
was final over against both its constitu- 
ents and its own presiding officers. As the 
chief executive of the League, a monarch 


. was substituted for a city-state. The king 


in person was the hegemon or leader and 


(1939), 378; and C. A. Roebuck, A History of Messenia 
from 369 to 146 B.C. (dissertation, Chicago, 1941), 
pp. 53-56. 
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exercised his authority either directly or 
through an agent. 

The constituent states, as in other sym- 
machies, were declared free and were 
permitted to retain their own forms of 
government. In fact, all existing consti- 
tutions, good or bad, were guaranteed. 
Membership in the League was perma- 
nent and secession forbidden. The mem- 
bers, furthermore, were required to sup- 
ply contingents to the armed forces of 
the League, to contribute to its finances, 
and to send representatives to the meet- 
ings of the synedrion. All this sounds 
normal enough; but there was, neverthe- 
less, more interference authorized in the 
internal affairs of constituent states than 
had been the case in earlier symmachies. 
This came in part as the result of the 
guaranty of existing constitutions. The 
federal authorities were authorized to in- 
terfere if there were condemnations to 
death or exile contrary to local law or if, 
for revolutionary purposes, property was 
confiscated, land redistributed, debts 
canceled, or slaves set free. Apparently, 
in case of a proposed social reform, the 
federal authorities decided whether the 
changes involved were revolutionary or 


not. In theory the decision belonged to. 
the synedrion, which was both a deliber- > 


ative assembly and a supreme court. 
Enough has been said to indicate that 
the Hellenic League of 338 was more than 
a normal symmachy, in spite of its name. 
Given time it might well have developed 
into something in the nature of a federal 
constitutional monarchy and Greece 
would at last have been united. The un- 
ion, however, would have been due, not 
to a spontaneous movement as in 481 and 
479, but to the pressure of Macedonian 
arms. This very fact meant that even the 
good features of the organization were not 
appreciated. There was no spontaneous 
growth of Panhellenism, and the Greeks 
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were unwilling allies of Alexander when 
he invaded Persia. But even such a union 
would have been better than none and, 
given time and sympathetic leadership 
on the part of the Macedonian kings, 
might have proved acceptable. In any 
case, Philip must be given credit for mak- 
ing the union, which he imposed by the 
force of arms, as Greek and as unobjec- 
tionable as possible. The course of events, 
however, was such that the system was 
not given a fair trial. Philip himself died 
too soon, and Alexander likewise died too 
soon and, while he lived, grew too great 
for the League. At the same time the 
synedrion voluntarily resigned some of its 
own authority. Yet the Hellenistic age 
could discover no better instrument for 
the union of Greece and tried repeatedly 
to revive Philip’s league or to organize a’ 
similar one. The last in this series went to 
pieces during the Second Macedonian 
War. Even then the ghost was not en- 
tirely laid—witness particularly Ha- 
drian’s Panhellenion—but that is a sub- 
ject which cannot be discussed here. 

It now remains to say a little concern- 
ing the causes of the failure of the move- 
ment which has been discussed. On that 
subject I naturally can give only the re- 
sults of my own analysis and so must ask 
forgiveness for speaking in the first per- 
son. It should be clear already that, in 
my opinion, the crucial period was the 


, fifth century. It may likewise be clear 


that, in my opinion, the chief causes were 
the failure in leadership and the selfish 
power politics of what might be called the 
great powers of Greece. This last state- 
ment may come as a surprise to you as it 
did to me. In fact I had a different con- 
clusion in mind when I began to prepare 
this paper. It is common to speak of 
Greek particularism and the intense 
patriotism of the city-state and to ascribe 
to these the failure of the movement for 
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unity. Yet the average city-state was 
perfectly ready to join a symmachy and, 
when it rebelled, merely did so in order to 
affiliate with another organization. More- 
over, if the small states wished to cause 
trouble, they were usually harmless. For 
a successful revolt even the larger states 
needed help from the outside. Hence the 
failure cannot be attributed to the atti- 
tude of the average city-state, which was 
ready to be a member of a satisfactory or- 
ganization and was not dangerous even 
when obstreperous. Some _ restlessness 
there was, but this was because the theo- 
retical leaders proved harsh masters and 
because the very existence of a rival pow- 
er which might give aid encouraged rest- 
lessness. For this reason I feel that the 
chief blame is to be placed on Sparta and 
Athens, who proved oppressive rulers 
instead of sympathetic leaders and in- 
volved both themselves and their allies 
in a disastrous struggle for power. Nor 
can it be said that they never had an op- 
portunity to unite Greece. The opportuni- 
ty was there, but they threw it away in 
order to try to substitute for co-operation 
the leadership of a single city. Events 
were to show that neither of the two was 
equal to the task. If Greek unity was 
wrecked by particularism, it was the par- 
ticularism of her greatest states. 

While the chief blame is placed on these 
larger states, it is true that the smaller 
states also deserve some censure, though 
not for excessive independence but rather 
for just the opposite. In the Delian League 
it appears that the assembly shared in the 
guilt of the first acts of illegal subjection 
of allies. This may have been due to a 
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natural impatience with revolting cities, 
but it was all the more lamentable, since 
the members of the League thereby con- 
tributed to their own subjection. More- 
over, it seems that when a state occasion- 
ally opposed Athens in the assembly, it 
failed to get the support of the majority.” 


, Had the petty states acted more in- 


dependently and not followed the leader- 
ship of Athens, the League might have 


' fared better. They might have helped to 


create an intelligent Hellenic public opin- 
ion, which, in turn, would have served to 
restrain the excesses of the larger states. 
If this had come in time, it would have 
been a great support both to the Delian 
League and to the Hellenic League. There 
may have been similar situations in other 
organizations. Yet the guilt of Sparta and 
Athens with their opportunity for leader- 
ship was the greatest. 

One last observation. The story of the 
movement for peace in Greece suggests 
\that such a movement requires for suc- 
‘cess some cause which can stimulate unit- 
ed action. This appeared once and once 
only in the shape of the national war 
against Persia in the early fifth century. 
Later there was a desire for peace but no 
similar inspiration to concerted action. 
This should not lead to the hopeless and 
paradoxical conclusion that peace is pos- 
sible only when a war is actually being 
waged. It does suggest, however, that 
peace, as well as many another desirable 
end, cannot be attained by passivity and 
wishful thinking but requires earnest 
effort and continued vigilance. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SUN AND LIGHT IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF PLATO. I 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


HIS study of the history of one of 

the most important symbols in 

| European literature is prompted by 

a desire to have a clearer understanding of 
the relation of Plato’s thought to sym- 
bolism. Plato’s insight into the nature of 
Being is characterized by a frequent use 
of symbolism. The ideal method of Plato 
is dialectic, which proceeds without the 
aid of symbols; but often, when direct 
knowledge is not possible, the philosopher 
proceeds with the aid of symbolism. The 
function of symbolism in thought is best 
expressed by Plato himself. Symbolism is 
inherent in the very nature of thought. 
Language itself is symbolic; when insight 
grasps meaning, it expresses it through the 
written word, which is an image of 
thought.! This dependence of thought on 
imagery is the state of mind described in 
the third segment of the Divided Line: 
davon proceeds to knowledge with the 
aid of symbols and consequently is in- 
ferior to vénois, which proceeds by grasp- 
ing first principles themselves. In speak- 
ing of the mathematicians who “dream 
about Being” and the mathematical pro- 
cedure of didvora, Plato says: ‘““The very 
things which they mould and draw,.... 
these things they treat in their turn as 
only images, but what they really seek is 
to get sight of those realities which can be 
seen only by the mind.’ If one should 
substitute for mathematical symbolism® 


1 Phaedrus 276 a. 


2 Republic 510 e (trans. P. Shorey [‘‘Loeb Classical 
Library’’}). 


3J. A. Notopoulos, ‘‘Movement in the Divided 
Line of Plato's Republic,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, XLVII (1936), 82. 


[Cuassica, PurtoLogy, XXXIX, Juny, 1944] 


in this passage the symbolism of the world 
of nature, poetry, art, sciences, one would 
find the key to Plato’s use of symbolism. 

The use of symbolism in Plato is neces- 
sitated by the very nature of thought in 
his philosophy. Absolute knowledge is 
possible only to God and to the men to 
whom he chooses to reveal it.‘ In the 
Timaeus, in which Plato fully explains the 
need of myth, he says: 

To put these speculations to an experi- 
mental test would be to ignore the difference 
between humanity and deity, which lies in this, 
that though God has in their fulness all the 
knowledge and all the power required to blend 
multitude into unity and dissolve unity again 
into multitude, no son of man has now, nor 
ever will have, the competence for either task.* 


Failing to attain the perfection of direct 
knowledge, the only recourse left to man 
is what Plato calls the debrepos rdois.® The 
substitution of probability for absolute 
knowledge, of symbolism for dialectic, of 
“dreaming”’ about Being for direct knowl- 
edge of it, is the honest confession of a 
philosopher who knows the status of hu- 
man knowledge. This insight into the 
backstage, as it were, of the philosopher’s 
mind places the hypothetical nature of 
symbolism in a different light. Symbolism 
in Plato is not merely the expression of a 
poet who gets the better of the philosopher 
but the result of the limitations of the hu- 
man mind and its compromise with prob- 
ability. As Plato puts it, if unable to see 
the sun directly, it is wise for one to see it 
4 Timaeus 53 d. 


5 Ibid. 68d (trans. A. E. Taylor). 


6 Phaedo 99 d; Cf. Goxep drpards tis expépew dyads 
(66 b), and Burnet’s note, Plato's Phaedo (Oxford, 
1911), p. 36. 
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first through its reflections in the world of 
nature. This is the prime function of sym- 
bolism in Plato’s thought. Knowledge by 
reference to first principles is the final 
stage of education; knowledge through 
symbolic reference to phenomena is a 
prior and necessary stage. It is knowledge 
through inference, it is the apprehension 
of the universal through its particular. It 
is, as Professor Demos states it, ‘‘a treat- 
ment of eternal things by the symbolism 
of the passing.”’? Consequently, symbol- 
ism, which is essentially concerned with 
the use of sense-perceptions in the char- 
acter of symbols for some deeper insight, 
is part of the method and technique of the 
philosopher as well as the poet; and to in- 
sist on a poetic interpretation of the 
myths in Plato is merely to abstract their 
beauty from their organic use in his theory 
of knowledge. Plato the poet and Plato 
the philosopher are not contradictory in 
his theory of symbolism; the poet and his 
symbolic craft are enlisted in the process 
of knowledge. Plato is consistently a 
philosopher in his use of symbolism, even 
though it is very poetical. The symbolic 
process is the same as a poet’s; he merely 
deepens the symbols by referring them to 
ultimate first principles. 

It is the function of scholarship as well 
as of philosophy to examine the symbol- 
ism of a philosopher, which, by its very 
nature, is fallible. By examining symbols, 
their origin, their structure, the associa- 
tions they have in the mind of the audi- 
ence, in what respects a philosopher re- 
ceives them as part of his tradition, and in 
what way he alters them, we are less like- 
ly to err as to their meaning. Further- 
more, by studying the status of the sym- 
bol in the context of its own intellectual 
history and period we shall understand it 
in its pristine meaning, purged of the in- 


7R. Demos, ‘‘The Receptacle,'’ Philosophical Re- 
view, XLV (1936), 538. 
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crustations which tradition and growth at- 
tach to it. This study will attempt to ex- 
amine the symbol of the sun and its light 
in Plato’s thought. 

Symbolism is of two kinds, natural and 
artificial. Natural symbolism is essentially 
concerned with the use of pure sense-per- 
ceptions as symbols; the artificial is con- 
cerned with the imaginative use of sense- 
perceptions, notions, beliefs in a myth to 
be used illustratively, or with the arbi- 
trary agreement to use symbols mathe- 
matically. In the Republic, Plato uses both 
kinds in the quest of the Good, the natural 
symbolism of the Sun, and the artificial 
symbolism of the myth of the Cave and 
the mathematical Line. 

A symbol to be effective must not be 
entirely original but must have a past in 
which it has acquired belief, emotions, 
and a context of reference. When Plato 
ventured to use the sun as a symbol, it was 
endowed with an aura of tradition and 
meaning for his hearers. Rather than ab- 
stract it from its context and interpret it 
in our own, it is necessary to examine the 
symbol in its own religious, scientific, and 
poetic tradition. Furthermore, it is neces- 
sary to go through this process, since it is 
an object of this study to examine the 
new meaning which Plato added to the 
traditional symbol. The symbolism of the 
Sun as found in the Republic is the fertiliz- 
ing of a traditional concept with new 
meaning; it is taking an old symbol and 
using it both in its traditional conception, 
so that it could evoke the common ‘be- 
liefs, feelings, and thoughts attached to it, 
and in a new way, enriching the tradition- 
al conception with deeper insight; for it is 
the function of a philosopher, as well as 
of a poet, to invest old symbols with deep- 
er and fresher meanings. 

A survey of the sun in the history of 
Greek thought up to Socrates reveals that 
the conception of the sun may be divided 
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broadly into two aspects: (A) the religious 
and poetic and (B) the scientific. 

A. The religious aspect of the sun is 
rooted in the deep conviction of ancient 
peoples that the sun is a god. Its impor- 
tance in their life is piously expressed by 
Sophocles: was rpooxuve? 5¢ tov orpépovra 
xixdov #Alov.2 The Greeks were aware of 
its ancient significance in the religions of 
the East;? they knew that the sun was 
worshiped by the Egyptians and the Per- 
sians.!° Plato sums up this universal wor- 
ship by saying that the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians worship the sun when he rises 
and sets through zpocxvAices and mpoc- 
xuvnoes. Rationalizing this religious con- 
viction, Prodicus attributes the divinity 
of the sun to the benefits he renders man- 
kind.”? Being the source of light,'* sight, 
the cause of growth in nature,!® the cause 
of hours, seasons, months, and years,!* 
without which human life were not possi- 
ble, Helios is worshiped as a god with deep 


religious feeling. In the thought of Greek 
poets, Helios is expanded from a formal 
god in the Greek Pantheon, who is wor- 
shiped in various cults,!” into an ethical 
god who is the god of sacred oaths,'* who 
brings evil and crime to the light of day,'® 


8H. Nauck, Fragmenta tragicorum Graecorum? 
(Leipzig, 1889), frag. 672. 

® For parallels to the Greek notions of the sun in 
Indian thought cf. V. Fausboll, Indian Mythology 
(London, 1902), pp. 80-81; Speculum, IX (1944), 117, 
n. 1. 


10 Diog. Laert. i. 10; Herodotus i. 131. 

1 Laws 887 e. 

12H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® (Berlin, 
1912), II, 275. 

13 Homer 0 188; Hom. Hymn 31. 8. 

14 Pindar, frag. 44, ed. C. M. Bowra (‘‘Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.’’ [1935]). 

1 Agamemnon 633; Oedipus 
Nauck, op. cit., adesp., frag. 452. 

16 Rep. 516 b. 

17 Cf. O. Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopd- 
die, VIII, 63-69. 

18 Homer I 277. 


19 Hesiod Works and Days 267; cf. Macrob. Sat. 
i. 21. 12; and Orphic Hymn 8. 18. 


Tyrannus 1425; 
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who hears and sees all things,?° who is a 
deixrns Sixavoobvns, miorodiAat, Supa di- 
kaooivns.22. In the inclusiveness of his 
qualities and functions he soon becomes 
the foremost of the gods; he is called by 
Sophocles tov ravrwy Oedv Oedv mpdyuov 
“Adwov;” the temples of the gods face the 
east, where he rises.”* In his sublimity the 
sun becomes an important god in Greek 
thought. 

The poet par excellence of the sun and 
its light is Pindar, Plato’s favorite. In his 
poetry we see the sun expand from a for- 
mal god into a symbol of the highest qual- 
ities. Gildersleeve says of Pindar: 

He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of 
words for light and bright, shine and shimmer, 
glitter and glister, ray and radiance, flame 
and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn and 
blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth 
and strength, with flaming fire of gold, and 
the shining star of the sun.?4 


In the seventh Olympian, Pindar weaves a 
beautiful myth about the gift of the island 
of Rhodes to the Sun-god, “the Father of 
the piercing beams of light.”” The poem 
glories in light as the symbol of the fame 
of Rhodes and the good fortune of Diag- 
oras. In this ode, shadow as well as light 
is mingled in with the story of Diagoras. 
The sons of Helios who were to raise an 
altar to Zeus and Athena forgot to bring 
fire. The shadows of a cloud of forgetful- 
ness darkened the path of duty. Thus 
light and darkness, which in Homer® are 
symbolic of life and death, are illustrative 
of glory and forgetfulness of duty. 


20 Homer I 277; Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 91; 
Choephoroe 993. 


21 Orphic Hymn 8. 16-18. 

22 Oed. Tyr. 660; cf. frag. 1017. 

23 Cf. Helios on the eastern pediment of the Par- 
thenon. 

4B. L. Gildersleeve, Pindar (New York, 1890), 
Introductory Essay, p. xxxvi. For Mimnermus’ use of 
the Sun as a favorite symbol cf. C. M. Bowra, Early 
Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 35. 

2s Homer A 461, E 120. 
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Pindar’s use of the imagery of light and 
darkness is plastic; he uses them as sym- 
bols of various qualities. Among the most 
important of these is Pindar’s association 
of light with knowledge and darkness with 
ignorance. It is not certain whether this is 
traditional or an original contribution of 
the poet. Its use by Parmenides and Bac- 
chylides, as well, in the fifth century 
shows that it was a commonplace in poetic 
imagery.” If so, the originality of Pindar 
lies in the poetic use that he makes of it. 
The fifth Isthmian is significant for a 
study of Pindar’s use of light and dark- 
ness.2” There we meet with the conception 
that light is divine. Though the sun is in 
Greek mythology a god, his divinity in 
Pindar is derived from “Theia of many 
names.” Theia is first mentioned in Hesi- 
od’s Theogony (371) as the mother of the 
Sun. She is said to have “many names” 
because she appears in many forms. 
Theia is the source of light, and all bright 
things and values derive their brightness 
from her. It is her light which Pindar uses 
as an image for glory and fame in con- 
tests. The light of 7.47 and dperd”* is not 
quenched in darkness (obro. reripdwrar).*° 
It is made immortal through the song of 
the poet. Pindar associates light—the 
image of glory and fame—with knowledge, 
which is the aim of the poet’s song. The 
association of light with knowledge 
through the poet’s song is one of the key- 
notes of Pindar’s poetry. If the poet does 
not bring to light the deeds of the victor 
they must remain in darkness: 


Kal weyadar yap adxal 
oxorov trodbv buvwy Exovre dedpevar.*! 


2%C, M. Bowra, ‘“‘The Proem of Parmenides,”’ 
Class. Phil., XXXII (1937), 100. 


27 The importance of light in Pindar's poetry is dis- 
cussed in H. Gundert’s Pindar und sein Dichterberuf 
(Frankfurt, 1935), pp. 11 ff. 


38 Ol. 4. 12. 30 Thid. 5. 56. 
9 Isth. 1, 22. % Nem. 7, 12-13. 
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His highest wish is that the xaBapdv péeyyos*® 
of the melodious Graces shall not desert 
him. The light of song is the light of 
knowledge, and fame is not fame unless 
it is made known. Pindar takes a tradi- 
tional symbol and uses its emotional as- 
sociation to express the importance of the 
poet and his song: In his use of it we have 
the first evidence of the association of light 
with knowledge and darkness with igno- 
rance—an association which plays an im- 
portant part in Plato’s expression. 

The crowning glory of Pindar’s sym- 
bolic use of light is in the eighth Pythian, 
where the light of heaven is contrasted 
with the mingled substance of light and 
shadow that is the lot of man. The pene- 
tration of light into the life of man consti- 
tutes the deepest awakening of “‘transcen- 
dental feeling.” In this ode Pindar ex- 
pands light and darkness as images of the 
mortal and the divine: 
émapepor’ ri d€ Tis ; TiS’ ob TIS 3 oKLaS Svap 
&vOpwros. GAN’ Stray alyda didcdoT0s ENOy, 
Aapumpov Heyyos Ereotiv avip@v Kal peidcxos 

aldy.%8 


This symbolism, which foreshadows Pla- 
to’s use of it both in the realm of knowl- 
edge and in the realm of religion, reveals 
Pindar as the great poet of light. He asso- 
ciates it with the divine, with qualities 
like purity** and honor,** with gold,** with 
song and immortality.” Pindar is sensi- 
tive to the various shades of light as is no 
other poet. He took the traditional divin- 
ity of the sun and molded its power. of 
light into a lofty medium of metaphor and 
symbolism.** He saw the desired values 
% Pyth. 9. 90. 


33 Ibid. 8. 96-97; cf. Homer ¢ 44-45. 


34 Ol. 7. 60; cf. scholiast: 4 dyviterw rH drive Suvdpevos; 
frag. 140, 98 b (Bowra). This notion is Orphic in 
character. 


3% Nem, 3. 84. 
36 Ol. 1.1; Nem. 4. 82. 37 Frag. 214 (Bowra). 


38 For the relation of light in Pindar with the Mys- 
teries see J. B. Bury, The Nemean Qdes of Pindar 
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of life as endowed with light and prayed 
that the light might never desert him. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles deepened fur- 
ther the religious conception of the sun 
and its light. In Aeschylus the sun is a 
god whose light is blessed** and invoked in 
time of trouble.‘° Aeschylus uses the tra- 
ditional association of light with life and 
darkness with death. In the Agamemnon, 
Aeschylus gives a dramatic expression to 
the already traditional role of light as 
knowledge. The courier flame of the bea- 
con scene symbolizes the light of knowl- 
edge, long awaited and now to become, 
through one of the greatest uses of irony, 
the darkness of evil. The beacon scene is 
one of the most effective uses of the light 
of knowledge in all literature.“! Sophocles 
is a traditionalist with respect to the sun 
and its light. He calls the sun a god whose 
light beholds and nurtures all.“ He asso- 
ciates its light with the pure and holy, and 
no pollution must be seen in the presence 
of the sun.** The sun becomes for him an 
object of reverence,** and he sees in its 
light an expression of the divine. Plato re- 
ceived from these poets a conception of 
the sun which was deeply religious and 
capable of symbolic plasticity in religious, 
ethical, and artistic values. 

B. Parallel to this religious conception 
of the sun were the scientific and cosmo- 
logical views of it. The sun was also the 
object of scientific study on the part of 


(London, 1890), note on Nem. 9. 42. The earliest 
Orphics worshiped Phanes, the sun, and they associ- 
ated, being preachers of the future life, the sun with 
life; hence the prominence of the sun in descriptions 
of Elysium (cf. Ol. 2. 62). 

39 Agam. 508. 

40 Suppliants 213. 

41 Aeschylus also uses light as a symbol and meta- 
phor of other things, e.g., the light of freedom (Choeph. 
809), a husband is a light to a woman’s eyes (Agam,. 
602). 

42 Oed. Tyr. 1425. 

43 Ibid, 1426. 

4« Nauck, op. cit., frag. 672. 
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the pre-Socratic philosophers and figured 
as an important element in their thought. 
The scientific theories about the sun grew 
side by side with the religious conception. 
At first, these two traditions did not clash 
with each other, for, as Burnet points out, 
“the Ionian @vevoddbyor were in the habit of 
using the word @eés in a way of their own, 
applying it to whatever they regarded as 
the primary substance and also to the 
world or worlds.’ In the fifth century, 
however, this strange use of es and these 
kawa daydoma of the scientific concep- 
tion clashed with the conservative ele- 
ment at Athens, which clung to the reli- 
gious conception of the sun as fostered by 
Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles. Since 
Socrates became involved in this quarrel, 
it is important to survey briefly the his- 
tory of the scientific conceptions of the 
sun in order to understand the back- 
ground of the Apology and the symbolism 
of the sun in the Republic. 

“The science of the sixth century,” 
Burnet remarks,“ “was mainly concerned 
.... With those parts of the world that 
are ‘aloft’ (ra yweréwpa).” Of these the sun 
was the most important and occupied a 
pre-eminent place in pre-Socratic cosmol- 
ogy. The element which made up the sun 
was fire,” one of the constituent elements 
of the world; and hence the sun is a prime 
body in their cosmology. Its circular 
shape associated it with the divine, for the 
circle was considered the perfect shape 
and partook of the nature of the divine.** 
Its position in the heavens varies accord- 
ing to the arrangement of each cosmology, 


4 J. Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 14; cf. Early Greek Philosophy‘ 
(London, 1930), p. 78; Anaximander, for example, 
called the Boundless ‘‘divine.’’ 

46 Early Greek Philosophy‘, p. 27. 

47H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia philosophiae 
Graecae® (Gotha, 1913), 83; elvar 5¢ wip per yiis Tipumrepor. 
This work will be referred to hereafter as ‘‘R.P.” 

48 Diog. Laert. ix. 19 (Xenophanes): otclav Geod 
oparpoerdi. 
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but, in the main, it is the highest.*‘® It is, 
furthermore, in motion,*° an important 
feature in the philosophy of Pythagoras, 
for the motion of the sun along with that 
of the other planets produced harmony 
and music.*! The music of the spheres, pro- 
duced by their movement, was the object 
of study for purification purposes, e.g., the 
study of the immutable planets leads to 
wisdom.” 

In Pythagoras we meet with the crys- 
tallization of light and darkness into fixed 
pairs of opposites. He is the first to make 
symbolical use of this pair of opposites in 
philosophy. Pythagoras symbolized Limit 
with fire and the Boundless with dark- 
ness;** furthermore, darkness symbolizes 
the air and the void; ¢as is connected 
“with the bounding coloured surface of 
things .... , oxdros with the unexplored, 


indefinite interior.’”** This symbolism of 
light and darkness, which is applicable 
only to physical elements, is of impor- 


tance for Plato, who makes a similar use 
of it in the Republic. 

The first to attack the divine concep- 
tion of the sun is Xenophanes. Helios is 
for him a temporary phenomenon. The 
sun does not go around the earth but 
“tumbles into a hole” when it reaches un- 
inhabited regions of the earth; next morn- 
ing a new one altogether rises. Such a sun 


49 R.P., 20; ef. Pindar, frag. 44 (Bowra). 

50 Its motion varies with each school; in some 
schools in which a plurality of suns was posited, the 
motion was from east to west; in others the problem 
was how to get the sun back in the east (cf. W. D. 
Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924], I, Com- 
mentary, p. 150). 

51 R.P., 82; ef. Rep. 530d. For this conception see 
Carl v. Jan, ‘‘Die Harmonie der Sphiiren,’’ Philologus, 
LII (1898), 13-37. 

& R.P., 81. In Pythagorean thought some of the 
ten planets are located in the immutable position of 
the world, some in the world of generation; wisdom 
arises from the immutable planets like the sun: «ai 
wepi pey ra reraypiva tdv perewpwv yiveoOar rhv codiar. 
This is an interesting foreshadowing of the association 
of knowledge with the sun. 


53 Burnet, op. cit.,p.109. 54 Ross, op. cit., p. 151. 
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cannot be a god. This is the beginning of a 
skepticism which separated the objects of 
science from their religious context. 
Xenophanes is the forerunner of Anaxag- 
oras, who looked upon the sun purely as 
a scientist. His teaching marks the first 
clash with the religious conception of the 
sun. 

Heracleitus contributes to this view by 
likewise maintaining that ‘‘the sun is new 
every day.’ It was made of pure fire and 
moved in the bright and unmixed region.** 
He speaks of the sun as does a poet: “The 
sun will not overstep his measures; if he 
does, the Erinyes, the handmaids of Jus- 
tice, will find him out.”*’ In this fragment 
we have the beginning of a tradition 
among philosophers which speaks of sci- 
entific facts in the language of poetry, 
metaphor, and symbolism. It is the char- 
acteristic method of Pindar and is an early 
instance of the nucleus of myth which 
reached its development in Plato; it is 
Heracleitus, in turn, who is the originator 
of the symbolism of up and down,®* which 
Plato uses as symbols in the search for the 
Good. The path of up and down is sym- 
bolic of change in the realm of nature; 
Plato adopts this symbolism and applies 
it to epistemology. Of significance for our 
purpose is Heracleitus’ distinction be- 
tween the realms of purity and impurity; 
Diogenes Laertius sums up this doctrine: 

The flame of the sun is the brightest and 
the hottest; the other stars are further from 
the earth and for that reason give it less light 
and heat. The moon, which is nearer to fhe 
earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled 
region.® 


The association of the sun with the pure 
realm and the association of darkness 


56 Frag. 32 (ed. I. Bywater (Oxford, 1877]). 
56 Diog. Laert: ix.9, 10. 58 Frag. 69. 
57 Frag. 29. 59 Diog. Laert. ix. 10. 
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with the regions nearer the earth where 
the dark exhalations hover is important 
for a study of Plato’s symbolism in the 
Simile of the Sun. In Plato we have a 
hierarchy of up and down, with the sun 
located in the pure region and the Bap- 
Bapixds Toros of the sensible associated with 
metaphysical impurity. 

Parmenides is the poet-philosopher of 
light and darkness. Parmenides’ impor- 
tance lies in the fact that he emphasized 
the intellectual associations of light and 
brought out for the first time the philo- 
sophical potentialities of light as a sym- 
bol. Plato developed the emotional and 
intellectual association of light, and in 
this task we see a kinship between Plato 
and Parmenides, not only with respect to 
thought, but also with respect to the use 
of symbolic technique in the expression of 
philosophy. 

Parmenides is, as far as our evidence 
shows, the first to use myth in philosophy. 
His poem on the nature of Being and not- 
Being expresses his philosophical convic- 
tions in the form of myth and allegory, 
which give dramatic vividness to the ab- 
stract premises of his philosophy. Par- 
menides’ poem is resplendent with the 
symbolism of the sun, with light and dark- 
ness. The daughters of Helios leave the 
abode of Night and hasten to escort the 
poet into the daylight. The maidens lead 
him to the gates of the way to night and 
day, where, persuaded by them, Dike lets 
the poet through. The goddess tells him 
of the nature of Being and of not-Being, 
of “well-rounded truth” as opposed to the 
opinion of mortals, “in which is no true 
belief at all.” 

As Bowra remarks: 

Parmenides is plainly allegorizing 
transition from night to day is the transition 
from ignorance to knowledge; the sun- 


60 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 52 ff. 
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maidens who accompany the poet are the 
powers in him which strain toward the light; 
the horses who know the road are his own 
impulses toward truth; the way on which he 
travels is the way of inquiry. The allegory is 
revealed as soon as the goddess begins to speak. 
For then the way with its three different 
branches becomes the ways of truth, of not- 
being, and of opinion Parmenides’ 
Proem may be called allegorical because it 
has two meanings—the superficial meaning 
which tells a story and the implied meaning 
which gives the essential message of the poet. 
He tells of a chariot journey through gates to 
a goddess, but what he really describes is the 
transition from ignorance to knowledge. 


Parmenides in the search for truth has 
taken a familiar image, “always looking 
to the beams of the sun,” and has nar- 
rowed and deepened it to express meta- 
physical truth for the first time. Prior to 
this, light was symbolic of many things 
but not of philosophic truth. Pindar as- 
sociated light with the enlightment which 
song brings about; but Parmenides applies 
light and darkness strictly to philosophy. 
Bowra clearly points out the different use 
made of light by each poet: 

Parmenides uses the symbols for some- 
thing narrower and less concerned with active 
life than Pindar does. He is concerned only 
with the search for truth and with a special 
part of it. He takes the traditional symbols and 
uses them for an exclusive activity. He is not 
concerned with ethics, still less with any defi- 
nite act or occasion. His special sphere is 
knowledge, and to this he rigorously confines 
himself. This was surely a new thing. To treat 
the search for truth as something all impor- 
tant like this has no known antecedents in 
Greek literature.® 


For this reason Parmenides stands at the 
head of the long tradition of poets and 
philosophers who have used light as the 
symbol of truth and knowledge. The his- 


61 ‘The Proem of Parmenides,”’ p. 98. 
82 Tbid., p. 107. 
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torian of the emotional and intellectual 
associations of light can truly call him, 
with Plato, “Father Parmenides.”’ 

In the myth we find the nucleus of the 
Cave myth of the Republic. The transi- 
tion from darkness to light is one from the 
dim and confused opinion of man to the 
clear light of Truth; mortals flounder in 
opinion, “so that they are borne along 
stupefied like men deaf and blind” ;** there 
is a transition and a road which leads from 
darkness to light; finally, there is an end, 
which, in the case of Parmenides and 
Plato, is the source of light. This end is 
revealed in the case of Parmenides in a 
mythological form, the goddess Dike; in 
the case of Plato it is in the form of the 
sun, who is an offspring of the Good. The 
goddess, who instructs the poet, is, like 
Plato’s sun, the source of light. The paral- 
lels between the myth of Parmenides and 
the Cave myth of Plato show clearly that 
Parmenides is the father not only of some 
of Plato’s thought but also of the tech- 
nique of symbolic myth in philosophy. 

Light is also organically connected with 
the nature of mind in Parmenides’ philoso- 
phy. Light and darkness are constituent 
elements of reality®‘ and go to make up the 
“temperament” of the body.® Thought re- 
sults from the mixture of light and dark- 
ness, which are elements of the body. Frag- 
ment 16 of Parmenides is paraphrased by 
Theophrastus in the “Fragment on Sensa- 
tion.’ In this fragment we are told that 
thought is determined by the amount of 

63 Frag. 6. 

6« Frag. 9; cf. H. C. Baldry, ‘‘Plato’s Technical 
Terms,” Class. Quart., XXXI (1937), 145; J. E. 
Boodin, in ‘‘The Vision of Parmenides,"’ Philosophical 
Review, LII (1943), 578-79, equates the J¢ of the first 
part of the poem not with Being, the traditional in- 
terpretation, but with ‘‘the fire of heaven,’’ which, he 
says, is ‘‘the white, homogeneous light of heaven... . 
what physics today means by light.” 

6% Frag. 16. 

6 Diels, op. cit., A 46; cf. A. H. Coxon, ‘‘The 


Philosophy of Parmenides,’’ Class. Quart., XXVIII 
(1934), 142, 


light or darkness mixed in it; wisdom re- 
sults when the body possesses more of the 
light element, and ignorance when the 
body has more of darkness in it. This 
physical and organic relation of light and 
darkness with knowledge and ignorance 
gives a substantial basis to the light and 
darkness symbolism in the poem. It also 
explains how in the second part of the 
poem—the way of opinion—light and 
darkness are used as symbols of physical 
reality.” The cosmos is built of bands 
(orepavat), which vary in their degrees of 
light and darkness.®* Divinity is associ- 
ated with pure light and the mortal and 
earthy with shadow.® This conception, 
which is parallel to Pindar’s conception in 
the eighth Pythian, makes light a symbol 
not only of knowledge but of the divine 
as well; and the darkness is a symbol not 
only of ignorance but also of the earthly. 
This dual conception of light and dark- 
ness as illustrative and substantive fore- 
shadows a similar use of them in Plato’s 
Republic. In his Proem, therefore, Par- 
menides has laid the fundamental struc- 
ture of the symbolism of light and dark- 
ness which Plato accepts as part of the 
poet-philosopher’s technique. In Parmen- 
ides he found a kindred spirit not only in 
thought but in technique of expression. 
Empedocles, following in the tradition 
of poetry-philosophy, makes use of the 
sun both as an object of scientific study 
and as a symbol. He is reported by Aétius 
to have believed that there is an arche- 
type and a visible sun which is not made 
of fire, the element of the archetype, but 
rather by its reflection on its terrestrial 
67 Parmenides criticizes the physical theories of the 
Pythagoreans, who identified darkness with the void, 


the unlimited; and light with its opposites (cf. Ross, 
op. cit., I, 151). 


68 Diels, op. cit., A37, B12; cf. K. Reinhardt, 
Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philoso- 
phie (Bonn, 1916), pp. 10-24. 


6° Cf. Bowra, ‘The Proem of Parmenides,’’ p. 112. 
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offspring.” The notion of an archetype 
and a derivative sun is of importance for 
its bearing on Plato’s notion about the 
sun. In the Republic we have a sun which 
is by nature derivative from the Good; 
furthermore, the visible movements of 
terrestrial bodies are images and illustra- 
tive of eternal and invisible movements.” 
Empedocles also makes use of light and 
darkness as symbolic co-ordinates of 
knowledge and ignorance. ‘Wretched,”’ 
he says, is “he who has a dim opinion of 
the gods in his heart” [cxordecca Oedv répt 
Sofa] ;72 cxordecoa 5d6¢a shows that Plato is 
following the tradition of Empedocles. 

Empedocles is also important for the 
study of Plato’s symbolism of image ver- 
sus original. This symbolism became a 
favorite of Plato because it explained the 
distinction between the real and the un- 
real in philosophy. The use of the image 
versus original symbolism to illustrate the 
relation of the world of Becoming to that 
of Being is influenced by the notion of 
Empedocles that the moon derives its 
light from the sun through reflection.” 
The development of this theory about the 
terrestrial bodies must have influenced 
Plato considerably.’4 The relation, for ex- 
ample, of Becoming to Being is illustrated 
in the Republic by the derivative light of 
the moon from the sun, which Plato 
adopted and applied as a symbol to ex- 
plain the relation of sense-perception to 
ideas. 

70 Aétius fi. 20. 13 (Dozographi Graeci, ed. H. 
Diels (Berlin, 1879], p. 350); this may be a wider ap- 
plication of the refraction theory of light (cf. Burnet, 
op. cit., Dp. 238). 

1 Rep, 529 d-530 c. 


72 Frag. 132. 

72Cf. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's 
Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), p. 240: ‘“‘It was a discovery 
of the fifth century that night is not a cloud or fog but 
the shadow thrown by the earth itself... . . Empedo- 
cles must have been led to this by his other discovery 
that moonlight is reflected sunlight.’’ Cf. also frag. 48. 

74 Anaxagoras discussed and made use of this the- 
ory at Athens (cf. frag. 18). 


Empedocles’ influence on Plato is also 
seen in that passage of the Republic 
wherein the eye is called #\oedéorarov.”® 
Empedocles’ theory of vision is based on 
the notion that “like perceives like”’; it is 
with fire that we perceive fire. Vision is 
possible because an “effluence” of fire 
from the external world enters into the 
pores of fire within the eye; it is the meet- 
ing of the same element within and with- 
out the eye.”* Plato adopted this theory 
of vision; and when he calls the eye #Aoe- 
décraror, he is strongly influenced by Em- 
pedocles’ theory that sight is produced by 
the mutual contact of the light of the eye 
and the light of the sun. 

The relation of Anaxagoras’ views on 
the sun with the fate of Socrates is of help 
in understanding the Apology and the 
Republic, in which Plato makes Socrates 
the mouthpiece for the expression of the 
symbolism of the sun. Anaxagoras’ funda- 
mental interest in cosmology was con- 
cerned with the nature of the heavens. 
When asked to what end he had been 
born, Anaxagoras replied: ‘To study the 
sun and moon and heavens.’’”” He is thus 
typical of the Ionian scientists whose in- 
terest was centered on the peréwpa. Anax- 
agoras, who was the first philosopher to 
reside in Athens, made a profound impres- 
sion on the Athenians.”® 

Anaxagoras’ views about the sun occa- 
sioned his trial and exile as transgressor 
of the state religion. He was accused of 
teaching that the sun was a red-hot stone 
and that the moon was earth.” These 
kava Saruoma were the climax of the clash 
of the religious and the scientific concep- 
tions of the sun. In sharp contrast to the 
religious view of the sun in the fifth cen- 

7% Rep. 508 b. 


76 Frag. 84; ef. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 276-82; J. I. 
Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition (Ox- 
ford, 1906), pp. 14-23. 

77 Diog. Laert. ii. 10. 


78 Phaedrus 270 a. 79 R.P., 157. 
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tury, fostered by the poetry of Homer, 
Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, the 
new scientific conception of the sun was 
the result of the application of speculation 
based on observation. Anaxagoras ob- 
served the huge meteoric stone which fell 
at Aegospotami in 468/467.°° From this 
he was led to believe that the sun was a 
stone and that the meteoric stone was a 
chip from it. This new conception of the 
sun and moon as “fiery stones carried 
round by the rotation of the aether’’* 
contributed to the charge of impiety. In 
his conception, vods—the finest and pur- 
est of all things—set in order the revolu- 
tion of the sun and moon and caused the 
separation of light and darkness. In this 
conception darkness collected at that 
point where the earth now is, and light 
took the outside.** These views about the 
sun received extended public attention* 
and brought about the clash of the reli- 
gious and scientific conceptions of the sun 
in the trial of Anaxagoras. It had even a 
further repercussion, for the clash appears 
again in the trial of Socrates. Anaxagoras 
brought into prominence the scientific 
view of the sun and set it in sharp con- 
trast to the traditional religious concep- 
tion. This conflict is of importance for un- 
derstanding not only the trial of Socrates 
but Plato’s thought as well. The two con- 
ceptions, which were incompatible in the 
days of the trial, find resolution in the 
philosophical thought of Plato, where the 
religious and the scientific notions become 
fused into one brilliant symbol to express 
the relation of Being to Becoming. Plato 
received both conceptions as part of his 
intellectual background and heritage; he 


80 Diog. Laert. ii. 10; cf. Plut. Lysander 12. 2-3; 
Marmor Parium 57. 


81 Dozographi Graeci, p. 562. 
8 Frag. 15. 


83 Apology 26 d; Euripides frag. 783 (Nauck); Eu- 
ripides calls the sun ‘‘a golden clod,’’ which is a reflec- 
tion of Anaxagoras’ teaching. 


used the one as a symbol for philosophy 
and the other as a scientific material for 
his cosmology; he used both in a united 
symbol to explain the relation of the two. 

Before proceeding to the history of the 
two traditions in Plato, it is well to sum- 
marize what each tradition represented at 
the time Plato was writing. The religious 
tradition conceived of the sun as a god, 
and in the minds of the great poets it be- 
came a symbol of other values. As a god 
he was the source of light, sight, growth in 
nature; in the poets the sun and its light 
were used as symbols of purity, immortal- 
ity, and other abstract notions. Converse- 
ly, darkness was a symbol of death, for- 
getfulness, etc. Pindar made full use of the 
potential symbolism of light, expanding 
it for ethical and illustrative purposes. 


Aeschylus exploited the dramatic possi- 


bilities of light, and Sophocles continued 
in the poetic and religious tradition of the 
sun and its light. This was the background 
of the sun and light to which Plato was 
heir. The scientific conception of the sun 
was developed by the Ionian scientists, 
who were interested in the peréwpa; the 
sun was an important element in their cos- 
mogony and was treated by them both 
as an element of science and as a sym- 
bol. Parmenides, clinging to the tradition 
of expressing thought in verse, was the 
father of myth in philosophy and the first 
fully to use light and darkness as symbols 
of truth and ignorance. From Empedo- 
cles, Plato received many physical no- 
tions which he used in his symbolism of 
the sun in the Republic. Finally, this sci- 
entific tradition ended in a sharp clash, 
owing to its materialism, with the religious 
conception. This clash was climaxed in the 
trial of Anaxagoras and Socrates.* 
(To be continued) 
Trinity COLLEGE 


84 Apology 26 c-d; cf. J. A. Notopoulos, ‘Socrates 
and the Sun,"’ CJ, XX XVII (1942), 260-74. 
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TIAPPHZIA AND THE SATIRE OF HORACE 


AGNES KIRSOPP MICHELS 


HE difference in tone between the 
satires of Lucilius and the Sermones 
| of Horace was first referred to by 
Horace himself in Serm. i. 4. He tells us 
there, as Hendrickson pointed out many 
years ago, that he proposes to discard his 
predecessor’s method of direct lampoon 
and attack on all and sundry.' He writes 
for the benefit of his friends only (73-74), 
without any intent to hurt (78-80). He 
merely laughs at fools in their folly with- 
out any malicious implications (91-103) ; 
and, if his humor is a trifle outspoken or 
goes a little too far, his friends will pardon 
this as inherent in his method. He goes on 
to explain that his father shaped his char- 
acter in the days of his youth by pointing 
out examples of good and bad behavior 
for him to think over. He hopes that such 
faults as survived this treatment will 
yield to time and to similar services from 
outspoken friends. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinues the treatment himself. 

The tone of affection and respect with 
which Horace speaks of his father makes 
one very ready to believe that he actually 
was the sort of person who might have 
used such a method of education. It seems 
probable, however, that Horace’s concept 
of his work was affected by other more 
widely known ideas. The figure of his 
father is introduced in Serm. i. 4 in order 
to present concretely his theory of the 
function of his sermones. As his father ad- 
monished him, supplying him with il- 
lustrations of conduct to be copied or 

1 “Horace, Serm.i. 4: A Protest and a Programme,”’ 
AJP, XXI (1900), 121. For a somewhat different 


interpretation of Serm. i. 4, see Ullman, ‘‘Horace on 


the Nature of Satire,"" TAPA, LXVIII (1917), 111- 
32, 


avoided (mostly avoided), so Horace in- 
tends to provide his friends with material 
for the shaping of their characters. 

One point which Horace emphasizes in 
Serm. i. 4 and elsewhere is that he is writ- 
ing not for the general public, which he 
either despises or affects to despise, but 
for his own limited circle of friends. Even 
if this limitation of his audience is only a 
literary fiction, it enables him to speak 
with open familiarity and to assume that 
he will, in turn, receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

This concern for the welfare of his 
friends, which sometimes exposes him to 
the undeserved accusation of being prig- 
gish, is characteristic of much of Horace’s 
work. DeWitt has pointed out that “in 
his poems some seventy-five friends are 
praised, reproved, congratulated, or ad- 
monished.’” The frequent use of admoni- 
tion DeWitt attributes to Horace’s sym- 
pathy with Epicurean doctrine. Before 
discussing the detailed evidence for this 
sympathy, shown’by the use of technical 
terminology, he says: 

The poems of Horace are pervaded by a 
certain playful seriousness, a suavity, toler- 
ance, candor, frankness, sociability, friendli- 
ness, and unworldiness, which mesh so smooth- 
ly with Epicurean ethics as to presume the sub- 
sistence of the ideology, even if the terminology 
is not everywhere manifest.* 


In an earlier article DeWitt discussed in 
particular Horace’s use in the Odes and 
Epistles of a technique “peculiar to the 
Epicureans as a corollary to their cardinal 


?“Epicurean Doctrine in Horace,’’ CP, XXXIV 
(1939), 134. 


3 Ibid., pp. 127-28. 


(Cuasstcan Pmrroroay, XXXIX, Juny, 1944] 173 
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principle of friendship” :* rappyaia or “‘out- 
spokenness.”’ Ilappycia is defined and il- 
lustrated in Philodemus’ epitome of the 
lectures on the subject delivered by Zeno 
of Sidon.’ It is treated as a “paideutic 
method” practiced in Epicurean groups, 
between friends and between the more ad- 
vanced members and the neophytes. It is 
intended both to correct present faults 
and to forestall the development of others. 
These ends are best accomplished by 
outspoken admonition pleasantly adminis- 
tered. As Olivieri sums it up in his Intro- 
duction to the text of Philodemus’ [epi 
Tappnoias : 

Compluries adfirmat rationem quandam et 
diligentiam adhibendam esse, ut monitio 
acerbitate careat; nimis enim imprudenter se 
gerere praeceptorem qui acriter et cum fastu, 
tum conviciando et contumeliis et obiurga- 
tionibus vexando discipulum reprehendat; 
qui contra non iracunde nec magna vocis 
contentione sed leniter et benigne, hilariter et 
clementer discipulos castigent, magnae eis- 
dem esse utilitati.® 


DeWitt points out how many of Horace’s 
Odes and Epistles may be described as 
parresiastic and remarks: “This kindly 
tone, it may be observed, was with in- 
creasing consistency maintained by Hor- 
ace as opposed to Lucilius.’”’’ He does not 
carry this suggestion further, but it seems 
possible that we have here the explana- 
tion of the difference between the two 
satirists. Horace found in Epicurean 
ethics a general point of view toward life 


4**Parresiastic Poems of Horace,’’ CP, XXX 
(1935), 312. Happnoia is a familiar device of rhetoric 
but is given a more particular application by the 
Epicureans. 

5 Tept xappnolas, ed. A. Olivieri (Teubner, 1914). 
For Philodemus’ relation to Horace in general see 
J. I. M. Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin 
Poets (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1941). 


Pp. vii. 


7 *Parresiastic Poems of Horace,”’ p. 313. Here I 
should like to express my thanks to Professor DeWitt 
for having permitted me to expand the idea suggested 
by this remark. 


which harmonized with his own character, 
and in his writing he carried out many of 
its principles. Ilappycia, as defined by 
Philodemus, is a method which will be 
recognized by most teachers; and Horace, 
in spite of his dread of becoming a school 
text, was a born teacher.* Once exposed to 
the idea by his numerous Epicurean 
friends, he would hardly fail to see its ap- 
plicability to a literary form which was 
being much discussed at the time and at 
which he may already have tried his 
hand.® 

The sentence which I have quoted 
above from Olivieri’s Introduction to 
Philodemus’ Iepi rappyoias isa summary of 
more than a dozen scattered passages. We 
are reminded of Horace many times in 
reading the epitome. In the first place, 
Horace’s idea of writing for his friends in 
the same literary circle is reminiscent of 
the high value which Epicureans set upon 
friendship and the groups which they 
formed.!® Philodemus naturally treats 
the importance of friendship as a funda- 
mental assumption which need not be dis- 
cussed and assumes throughout that no 
member of his sect was perfect, although 
some were more advanced in wisdom than 
others, and therefore all were open to ad- 
monition and correction. This is, of 
course, the basic assumption of Horace’s 
satire. Philodemus tells us that the wise 
man (who is wise in that he is closer to the 
ideal, not in any absolute sense) will not 
hate the venial sinner, for he will remem- 
ber that he is not perfect himself ;!" and we 


8 Cf. his Epistles ii. 1. 124-38, in which he dis- 

cusses the social function of the poet, esp. ll. 128-29: 
“‘mox etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, 
asperitatis et invidiae corrector et irae.’’ 

*For a discussion of the revival of satire see 
Hendrickson's articles on ‘Horace and Valerius 
Cato,”’ CP, Vols. XI (1916) and XII (1917). 

1 N. W. DeWitt, “Epicurean Contubernium,” 
TAPA, LXVII (1936), 55-63. 


ll Frag. 46. 
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recall how Horace never hesitates to in- 
clude himself among those whom he 
criticizes or to acknowledge criticism 
aimed at himself. Horace’s use of the 
figure of his father to typify the function 
of his satire comes to mind when we read: 
TUdpev 5é mpd duparwv Kal thy diadopay jv 
éxet Kndeyorx) vovbérnors (frag. 26. 4-7). 
Horace presents his father as saying: 
.... Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
sit melius, causas reddet tibi: mi satis est si 
traditum ab antiquis morem servare tuamque, 
dum custodis eges, vitam famamque tueri 
incolumem possum; simul ac duraverit aetas 
membra animumque tuum, nabis sine cortice 
. ++» [Serm. i. 4, 115-20]. 


Here we recognize again the growth of 
wisdom represented by the cogés, giddcodgos, 
gdddoyos, and the rest.” 

Beyond the general principle of using a 
pleasantly humorous approach, Philo- 
demus suggests in greater detail devices 
which Horace also used. Sometimes it is 
effective to comment upon the faults of 
others rather than those of the object of 
one’s admonition (p. viii, frags. 8, 9). 
Apophthegms are recommended for some 
occasions (col. VI). If necessary for 
effect one may speak more sharply and 
show irritation (frag. 58). The use of irony 
is permissible in difficult cases (frags. 26, 
27). 

A passage in which Philodemus de- 
scribes the proper type of zappycia and the 
type of man who should use it,!* while 
reminiscent of the technical discussions of 
different types of humor in ancient rheto- 
ric,'4 also reminds us of Horace’s descrip- 
tion of the ideal style for satire. He dis- 
tinguishes between the man who speaks 


2N. W. DeWitt, ‘‘Organization and Procedure in 
Epicurean Groups,’’ CP, XX XI (1936), 205-11. 


13 Col. I, 
14M. Grant, Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the 


Laughable (‘University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature,’’ Vol. X XI (Madison, 1924]). 


freely amd diabécews doreias and ard 
poxOnpas. Urbanus is a word which Horace 
uses several times to describe a quality he 
admires, twice combining it with comis." 
Philodemus continues to describe the 
ideal rappno.afoyuevos. He is 


actuated by good will, devoting himself in- 
telligently and diligently to philosophy, stead- 
fast in principle, careless of what people think 
of him, immune from any tendency to dema- 
goguery, free from spitefulness, saying only 
what fits the occasion, and not likely to be 
carried away so as to revile, jeer, belittle, injure 
feelings, or resort to tricks of wanton acquies- 
cence or flattery.'® 


This cannot be a portrait of Horace, but 
it is certainly very close to the impression 
of himself which Horace intends to con- 
vey in his writings. Many of the negative 
qualities which follow are again those of 
which Horace specifically disapproves.!” 
The zappnovafoyevos should not be “prone 
to blame others, lightminded so as to be 
incensed at slight affronts, bickersome, 
truculent, or bitter.’’® 

If, on the basis of the argument out- 
lined above, we find tenable the hypoth- 
esis that Horace consciously modified 
the traditional treatment of satire, 
Hendrickson’s picture of Serm. i. 4 as a 
protest and a program becomes even 
more convincing. We may perhaps add a 
further element to the makeup of this 
satire and say that it is also an explana- 
tion. Horace introduced into the concept 
of satire a new purpose when he turned it 
into an instrument of moral improvement 
or development, and he is here explaining 
what he has been trying to do in the first 
three satires of Book i. 

It is usually assumed that the first four 


18 Serm. i. 4. 90; 10. 13; 10. 65; Ars poetica 213. 

16[ quote here DeWitt’s translation, ‘‘Organiza- 
tion and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,”’ p. 209. 

17 Col. II. 

18 See n. 17. 
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satires of this book were written over a 
period of several years. Although differ- 
ent authorities date them at different 
times, the second is always assumed to be 
the earliest. The fourth is likely to be 
next, the third later, and the first is often 
put last, at the time when the book was 
published.!® The evidence for such dating 
is extremely poor. The second is placed 
early because of the subject matter and 
the manner. The fourth quotes the second 
and does not mention Maecenas. The first 
is put later because it dedicates the book 
to Maecenas. A familiar reference to 
Maecenas in the third gives only a 
terminus post quem.?° There are, however, 
a parallelism of construction and a unity 
of thought in the first three which suggest 
that, whatever their date, they were 
written at much the same time and were 
designed to be read in relation to each 


19 An argument for the order Serm. i. 2, 3, 4, based 
on the relationship to Tigellius, appears to be implicit 
in Ullman’s article, ‘‘Horace, Catullus, and Tigellius,’’ 
CP, X (1915), 75 ff. It is, however, not made explicit 
and does not touch on Serm. i. 1. 


20 This reference places i. 3 after 38 B.c., when 
Horace met Maecenas; but the lack of reference to 
Maecenas in i. 4 is not sufficient evidence for placing 
this satire before i. 3. No friend is mentioned by 
name in i. 4, and we are in no position to say why. 
Again, granted that i. 4 quotes i. 2, we have no proper 
criterion for the date of i. 2, since our own reactions to 
the contents and language are irrelevant and often 
incorrect. Lejay, in his introduction to this satire, 
pointed out: ‘‘Ce n'est pas une satire contre l’adultére; 
c’est un plaidoyer pour la satisfaction légale et sire du 
plaisir’’ (p. 32); and of the language he says: ‘‘L'au- 
teur affecte d’appeler les choses par leur nom. .,. En 
fait, c’est le ton que prennent volontiers les prédica- 
teurs de morale. ... Mais, dans cette satire, le 
langage ne pouvait étre délicat et discret. La doc- 
trine méme qu’Horace voulait soutenir lui imposait 
un langage réaliste. Il faillait écarter les mensonges 
dont l'imagination pare le plaisir sensuel; il fallait le 
réduire & ce qu'il est.’’ Equal force of language may 
be found in Serm. ii. 7. 46-52. If Horace, as he ma- 
tured, developed a distaste for such writing, how are 
we to account for his having been willing to publish 
Epodes viii and xii? There is no evidence for dating 
these except the terminus ante quem of their publica- 
tion. Freedom of speech was acceptable in satire and 
iambic; and, because it is offensive to us, we have no 
right to insist that it belongs to the early indiscre- 
tions of a writer whom we wish to admire. 


other, as their position in the book would 
indicate. We may compare them to the 
group “formed by the Roman odes. Lejay 
has shown how in each case the introduc- 
tion in these satires is handled in the same 
way.”! In each case the real theme, which 
has a universal application, is developed 
from, and almost concealed by, a mass of 
detail and a series of particular argu- 
ments. The real themes of the three are 
closely related. In each Horace is preach- 
ing the danger of running to extremes 
and the necessity of using judgment in 
order to avoid trouble and to acquire 
peace of mind. In the first he deals with 
avarice, in order to lead up to his general 
theme: 

.... pergis pugnantia secum 
frontibus adversis componere: non ego avarum 
cum veto te fieri vappam iubeo ac nebulonem. 
est inter Tanain quiddam socerumque Viselli. 
est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 


quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum 
[Serm. i. 1. 102-7]. 


In the second he urges that desire should 
be satisfied by means which will not in- 
volve one in trouble because they observe 
the rules of nature: 


at quanto meliora monet pugnantiaque istis 

dives opis natura suae, tu si modo recte 

dispensare velis ac non fugienda petendis 

immiscere .... 

hiscine versiculis speras tibi posse dolores 

atque aestus curasque gravis e pectore pelli? 

nonne cupidinibus statuat natura modum 
quem, 

quid latura sibi quid sit dolitura negatum, 

quaerere plus prodest et inane abscindere 
soldo? [Serm. i. 2. 73-76, 109-13.] 


In the third he pleads for tolerance in the 
criticism of others and for the use of judg- 


21 Op. cit., pp. 1, 29, 60. Furthermore, Miss Clay 
Adams, graduate scholar in Latin at Bryn Mawr 
College, tells me that, in studying the peculiarities 
of Horace’s hexameters, she has observed metrical 
characteristics in these three satires which indicate 
a close relationship between them. 
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ment, with an understanding of the bases 
of social justice: 


iura inventa metu iniusti fateare necesse est, 

tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 

nec natura potest iusto secernere iniquum, 

dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis; 

nec vincet ratio hoc tantundem ut peccet idem- 
que 

qui teneros caulis alieni fregerit horti 

et qui nocturnus sacra divum legerit. adsit 

regula, peccatis quae poenas irroget aequas, 

ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello 
[Serm. i. 3. 111-19]. 


The first three satires have this in com- 
mon: that, over and above their criticism 
of human nature, they offer in humorous 
form some positive teaching by which the 
reader may improve himself. This is Hor- 
ace’s contribution to Roman satire. Nei- 
ther Persius nor Juvenal provides any 
philosophy by which the human soul, 
striving for the good, might be aided; 
and I see no reason to believe that Lucilius 


in his day was interested in anything but 
destructive criticism.” Popular philos- 
ophy may have provided him with a tech- 
nique and have shown him how to use the 
orovdaoyeédovov ;?* but he did not grasp, or 
was not interested in, its fundamental 
moral purpose. It was Horace who saw 
how through the use of Epicurean 
mappnoia Lucilian satire could be used in 
Epicurean fashion for the instruction of a 
group of friends. This is the new idea 
which he is explaining in Serm. i. 4, having 
already demonstrated it in the three pre- 
ceding satires. 


Bryn Mawr Co.ieGe 


22 It is interesting in this connection to compare 
the outlines which Fiske has reconstructed for the 
Lucilian satires upon which he thinks Horace modeled 
Serm. i. 1-3 (Lucilius and Horace [‘‘University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,"’ 
Vol. VII (Madison, 1920)], pp. 246, 271-72, 274~77). 
Such positive morality as is there has been derived 
from the Horatian imitation and attributed to Lu- 
cilius. 


23 Cf. the whole discussion of the theory of style in 
the second chapter of Fiske, op. cit. 





ARTEMIS MYSIA 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


FTER describing the place called the 
A Horse’s Tomb—the location of the 
famous sacrifice of Tyndareos— 
Pausanias continues his journey on the 
road leading to the Arcadian frontier. He 
then comes to the precinct of Kraneios, 
surnamed Stemmatias, with a sanctuary 
of Artemis Mysia.' 

Very little is known of this ‘“Mysian”’ 
Artemis, who seems to have been one of 
those archaic figures that from a dateless 
antiquity had survived in out-of-the-way 
places down into the classical and post- 
classical age. Mindful of the importance 
of the cult title, we first ask the question 
whether, perchance, we encounter it in 
connection with other divinities. 

In his account of Argos, Pausanias (ii. 
18. 3) has this to say: 

A little beyond the Rams (for so they name 
the tomb of Thyestes) we come to a place 
Mysia and a sanctuary of Demeter Mysia on 
the left of the road. The name is derived from 
a man Mysios, one of those mortals, the Ar- 
gives say, who entertained Demeter. 


Demeter Mysia recurs in Achaia: 

About sixty furlongs from Pellene is the 
Mysaion, a sanctuary of Demeter Mysia. 
They say that it was founded by Mysios, an 
Argive. According to the Argives, Mysios 
was one of those who received Demeter in his 
house.” 

Both in Argos and in Achaia the cult 
title of the goddess is thus derived from a 
legendary founder of the cult, sure proof 
that the true meaning of the name was no 
longer understood. 

Of the other etymologies proposed, 


1 Paus. iii. 20. 9. The Frazer translation is cited 
throughout. 


2 Ibid. vii. 27. 9f. 


[CLassicaL PutLoLoey, XXXIX, Jury, 1944] 


only two need retain our attention. Some 
derive pvoia from yveiv, referring the cult 
title to a mystery cult; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the existence of such a cult 
is attested at least for the cult connected 
with the Mysaion in Achaia. Nonethe- 
less, the derivation of yvcia from the verb 
is fairly desperate and quite without 
analogue. For this reason the second 
etymology, proposed by S. Wide,? is in 
itself far more likely. He connects yvoia 
with pis, “mouse,” so that Artemis and 
Demeter Musia would be the ‘Mouse Arte- 
mis’ and the “Mouse Demeter,’’ respec- 
tively. This at once recalls another 
“mouse” divinity, Apollon ZDyuwGets, the 
great plague-god of Mysia, of whom we 
have spoken at length in the pages of this 
review.‘ 

Let us see, first, what evidence there is 
(apart from the cult title) for a connection 
of Artemis Mysia with the mouse; for 
Pausanias’ notice of the cult of Kraneios 
Stemmatias is of a brevity calculated to 
drive the student to despair. 

At Lusoi, in Arcadia, there was a 
spring in which mice were fabled to come 
to life and to have their being.> According 
to Theopompus a similar phenomenon 
was known at Lampsacus. Now it has 
been noted that at Lusoi there was a 
famous Artemis cult, which is at the same 
time the only cult attested in that local- 
ity. S. Wide was therefore probably 
right in connecting these queer fountain 
mice with the local Artemis cult—a con- 


3 Lakonische Kulte (Leipzig, 1893), p. 118. 

4 Class. Phil., XXXVI (1941), 133-41. 

5 Ps. Aristo. Mirab. auscult. 125 (137); Antigon. 
Hist. mirab. 137 (152). 


6 W.Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens 
(Leipzig, 1891), pp. 142 and 265. 
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clusion strengthened by the well-known 
chthonian aspect of the Artemis of Lusoi.’ 
Again, it is worth noting that the Mysaion 
of Demeter in Achaia, in the words of 
Sir James G. Frazer, stood in close prox- 
imity “to a white muddy stream which, 
emerging from a deep and narrow ravine, 
rushes foaming and tumbling in cascades 
over its rocky bed at a great depth below; 
nay, the whole district abounds in rills 
and streams.” 

Not much can be concluded, I fear, 
from the isolated notice in Pollux (ix. 6. 
84) to the effect that the Argives stamped 
the mouse on their coins; for, apart from 
the fact that this statement is not con- 
firmed by our coin record, we know that 
the mouse was not the sacred animal of 
Artemis and Demeter exclusively. 

The mouse is not merely a chthonian 
animal; it isa symbol of the dread disease 
known as the bubonic plague, for reasons 
discussed in full in the study referred to 
above. If, then, Wide’s conclusion that 
Mysia is a mouse-goddess is correct, we 
should have to assume that Artemis and 
Demeter were plague-goddesses, i.e., di- 
vinities in whose power it lay to send and 
to recall this scourge, nay more, that be- 
hind these Olympian goddesses lurks an 
ancient plague demon, “the Mouse,” 
whose place was taken by the two Olym- 
pians: by Artemis in Laconia, by Demeter 
in Argos and Achaia. Let us, then, look 
at the role of Artemis as a plague-goddess. 

We turn first to the glorious hymn to 
Artemis by Callimachus: 

Wherefore in his madness insolent Lyg- 
damis threatened that he would lay it [i.e., 
the temple of the goddess] waste, and brought 
against it a host of Cimmerians which milk 
mares, in number as the sand; who have their 
homes hard by the Straits of the Cow, daugh- 
ter of Inachus [i.e., the Cimmerian Bosporus]. 
Ah! foolish among kings, how greatly he 


7 Op. cit., p. 119. 


sinned! For not destined to return again to 
Scythia was either he or any other of those 
whose wagons stood in the Caystrian plain; 
for thy shafts are ever more set as a defence 
before Ephesus.® 


These verses evidently refer to the 
Cimmerian invasion of the Near East 
(652 B.c.). They receive additional light 
from Hesychius’ explanation of Zxvddv 
épnuia (where the Scythians are confused 
with the Cimmerians): rapoiwia ard trav 
guyovrav é& "Edécou Lxv0dv diadobetca’ 
poBnfevtes yap Kai rtapaxbevres Kara 
yvwpunv. This is as much as to say that the 
goddess avenged the burning of her shrine 
by striking the Cimmerian host with the 
plague.® 

Nor is this all. Dictys Cretensis relates 
differently from Homer the consequences 
of Agamemnon’s sacrilege: After the slay- 
ing of Artemis’ sacred hind, 
lues invadit: atque interim in dies magis magis- 
que saeviens, multa milia fatigare, et pro- 
misce per pecora atque exercitum grassari: 
prorsus nullus funeri modus, neque requies: 
uti quidque malo obvium fuerat, vastabatur.!° 


To revert to the story alluded to rather 
than told by Callimachus, it is note- 
worthy that it has a close parallel in 
Palestine. To quote Herodotus (i. 105. 
1 ff. [trans. A. D. Godley]): 


Thence they marched against Egypt: and 
when they were in the part of Syria called 
Palestine, Psammetichus, king of Egypt, met 
them and persuaded them with gifts and 
prayers to come no farther. So they turned 
back, and when they came on their way to 
the city of Ascalon in Syria, most of the 
Scythians passed by and did no harm, but a 
few remained behind and plundered the 
temple of Aphrodite Urania... .. But the 

8 Hyman iii. 251-58 (trans. A. W. Mair). 


°H. Gelzer, Rheinisches Museum f. Philologie, 
N.F., XXX (1875), 258; G. Radet, La Lydie et le 
monde grec au temps des Mermnades (Paris, 1893), p. 
188; R.-E., XXI [1921], col. 419; cf. also Hesychius, 
8.0. Abydams: obros Eavoevy trav vady ris ‘Apréwdos; Guhl, 
Ephesiaca (Berlin, 1842), p. 35. 


10 De bello Troiano i. 19. 
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Scythians who pillaged the temple, and all 
their descendants after them, were afflicted 
by the goddess with the “female” sickness: 
insomuch that the Scythians say that this is 
the cause of their disease, and that those who 
come to Scythia can see there the plight of 
the men whom they call Enareis." 

We thus find, diffused in the Near and 
Middle East, the cult of a goddess identi- 
fied by the Greeks usually with Artemis, 
once with Aphrodite, who was reputed 
to be a sender of epidemics. To the in- 
stances quoted we might have added nu- 
merous others, in which Artemis, with 
her “silver bow,” appears as a slayer of 
human beings, frequently, though not al- 
ways, in the company of Apollon. The 
most famous and probably the _best- 
known of these stories is that of the 
slaughter of Niobe’s children as recounted 
by Ovid." We have intentionally passed 
them over, since it is by no means certain 
that they may not be due to a transfer to 
Artemis of one of her brother’s most im- 
portant functions, in other words, a sec- 
ondary phenomenon. 

The state of affairs is, then, the follow- 
ing: (1) in continental Greece we have the 
cult of an Artemis Mysia (‘‘Mouse”’ 
Artemis), of whose functions the extant 
documents have nothing to report; (2) in 
Asia we have an Artemis reputed to be a 
sender of the plague and of epidemics in 
general; (3) in Asia, too, we have an Apol- 
lon Zywbeis (““Mouse” Apollon), who is a 
sender of the dread disease as described in 
the first book of the Iliad. From these 
facts the conclusion may seem warranted 
that the continental Artemis Mysia, too, 
was associated with the mouse precisely 
because she, too, was a goddess of the 
plague—providing it can be shown that a 


11 On the nature of this disease, which involves an 
atrophy of the male organs of generation, cf. Zuvres 
completes d’ Hippocrate, trans. E. Littré, IV (1844), ixf. 
On the historical background of the episode cf. H. R. 
Hall, CAH., III, 295. 


2 Cf. R.-E., II, col. 1348. 


similar figure is known to the populations 
of eastern Europe, from whom the Greek 
tribes (or most of them) may be presumed 
to have sprung. 

The bubonic plague is virtually un- 
known in modern times; there is, however, 
no lack of other epidemic diseases which 
in the Balkans are to this day personified 
and imagined to be grim goddesses or, 
rather, female demons. To begin with the 
modern Greeks, they bestow upon the 
dreaded smallpox such cult titles as 
Lvyxwpeuevn (the “Gracious,” the ‘‘Piti- 
ful”), Kupa Bdoyia (“Lady Small-Pox’’),!8 
or Etdoyia (‘she that must be named with 
respect’’),!* while the plague is known as 
Tlavodkda.!® The Servians refer to the small- 
pox as bogine, “‘goddess.’’!* In Slavonia and 
Croatia the plague is supposed to be a 
female demon known as Kuga," for which 
the name Kuma, “godmother,” is often 
substituted, with a view to propitiating 
the dread goddess.'® Another common 
designation of the disease, among the 
Yugoslavs, is Cuma, a word which has 
also penetrated into the Rumanian vo- 
cabulary (ciwma, “‘plague’’). To drive her 
away, recourse is had to the ceremony of 
the ‘need fire.’”!* This Kuga is generally 
represented in the shape of a woman; and 
there is a large number of tales current to 
this day which describe how she requests 
some peasant to give her a lift on his cart 
or how she leaps on the cart without wait- 


13G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore (Cambridge, 
1903), p. 236. 2 

14 Sir Rennell Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Mod- 
ern Greece (London, 1892), p. 135. 

1% J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and An- 
cient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910), p. 124. 

16 Abbott, loc. cit. The personification of dreaded 
diseases is, of course, a phenomenon known the world 
over (cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture [New York, 
1924], I, 295). 

17 On this word cf. F. S. Krauss, Slavische Volks- 
forschungen (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 88 f. 


18 Tbid., p. 91. 


1® Krauss, Globus, LIX (1891), 140. 
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ing for an invitation.?° Often she asks some 
ferryman to ferry her across some river or 
even across the sea to some island on the 
Dalmatian coast.*! In a well-known Serv- 
ian ballad a fair girl, whose nine brothers 
have been snatched away by the plague, 
is mistaken for the Plague by her own 
mother and denied admission into her 
paternal hut, until she makes herself 
known.” 

Nor are beliefs of this type peculiar to 
the southern Slavs. The Lithuanians have 
a goddess of the plague and of death, 
known as Giltine. She is universally 
feared, as she throttles men and cattle 
without pity: Kad tawe Giltine pasmaugtu, 
ie., “May the Plague throttle thee!’ 
is a common Lithuanian curse. A more 
general name for the dread goddess is 
Magila or simply diewe, “‘goddess.”?* In 
Polish Lithuania she is known as morowa 
dziewica, “the Plague Girl.’’ Elsewhere 
she is simply called Powietrze, ‘‘Plague.”’ 
Dressed in a white gown, she traverses the 
country, often on the shoulders of some 
tramp, whom she promises immunity in 
return for this service. There is, in Poland, 
no want of pictorial representations of the 
dread goddess: a tall female figure with 
disheveled hair, often sitting on a cart,”4 
no doubt identical with the charrette de la 
Mort of Breton folklore, of which I have 
spoken elsewhere.” Much the same view is 
held in Bulgaria, where the Cuma trav- 
erses the country, a tall female figure with 
enormously long arms, a frightful face, 
and disheveled hair, sitting on a horse— 


20 Krauss, Slavische Volksforschungen, pp. 102 ff.; 
Tausend Sagen und Madrchen der Siidslaven (Leipzig, 
n.d.), pp. 386 ff. 

21 Krauss, Slavische Volksforschungen, p. 104. 

22 Sir John Bowring, Servian Popular Poetry (Lon- 
don, 1827), pp. 45 ff. 

23 Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (4th ed.), 
II, 991; III, 347. 

*K. W. W6jeicki, Polnische Volkssagen und 
Marchen (Berlin, 1839), pp. 58 ff.; A. von Haxthausen, 
Transkaukasia (Leipzig, 1856), I, 322 n. 

% Revue celtique, XLVIII (1931), 121. 


the horse of Death,” which also has its 
pendants in the West.2” The Russians 
personify the cholera as a woman in red 
boots, walking on the water.”* In the same 
country the cattle murrain, known as 
“Cow Death,” is thought to have the 
shape of an old woman,” while the plague 
is personified in the “Plague Maiden,” 
huge of stature and all shrouded in linen. 
In Lusatia, where the bubonic plague has 
not been known since the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, she is merely the goddess of 
death and as such called Smertnitza 
(from smert:, ‘“death’’). She, too, is clothed 
in white, and her approach means a death 
in the village or hamlet.*° 

The Baltic did not set a limit to this 
belief: in Sweden the “Plague Maiden” 
is known quite as much as in Slavic Eu- 
rope.*! In Norway the Pesta is a pale old 
woman who tramps through the land, 
armed with a sort of rake and a broom.*? 
There is reason to believe that the Teu- 
tonic Hel was originally not merely a god- 
dess of death but a goddess of the plague. 
As late as the eighteenth century she was 
thought, by the peasants of Schleswig, to 
ride about the country on a three-legged 
horse whenever the epidemic was 
abroad.**? In Switzerland the same ap- 
parition, minus the three-legged horse, is 
attested as early as the first decade of the 
sixteenth century. She is described as a 
girl dressed in white and armed with a 
broom.*4 

In the well-known Breton story of 

2° A. Strauss, Die Bulgaren (Leipzig, 1898), p. 202. 

27 Revue celtique, XLIX (1932), 101 ff. 

28 Haxthausen, loc. cit. 

22W. R. S. Ralston, The Songs of the Russian 
People (London, 1872), pp. 400 ff. 

30 Grimm, op. cit., II, 995. 31 Tbid., pp. 993 f. 

32 Tbid., p. 994; W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk- 
Lore (London, 1896), p. 412; ef. Ir. scuab, ‘‘besom, 
broom,"’ but also ‘‘plague, epidemic.”’ 

333A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), p. 33. 

340. Henne-Am Rhyn, Die deutsche Volkssage 
(Leipzig, 1874), p. 269. 
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Peronnik, the Plague is introduced in the 
form of a lady of yellow complexion and 
dressed in black.*® Elsewhere in Brittany 
she is imagined to be a limping woman, a 
defect which does not prevent her from 
developing, upon occasion, a truly un- 
canny speed.** In Brittany, too, we find 
the story of the Plague Woman dressed 
in white, who has herself carried or ferried 
across a water and rewards the man in 
question with immunity.*? In Finland, 
finally, the Plague is represented as a 
young woman who plays the role of Death 
in a variant of the well-known tale, best 
known from Machiavelli’s Belfagor.** 

Our findings thus far may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) In ancient Greece 
and in the Near and Middle East we have 
a female divinity, Artemis Mysia, a god- 
dess of death and of the plague, as the 
cult title indicates, associated with the 
mouse; (2) among the medieval and mod- 
ern Slavs, in the Balkans and elsewhere, 
we find the Plague personified as the 
“Plague Maiden’; (3) a similar figure, 
the Plague Maiden or Plague Woman, 
young or old, sometimes armed with a 
rake or a broom, is known and dreaded all 
over the European Continent from the 
Don to Finistére and from the North 
Cape to the Alps. It has not been shown, 
however, that in Continental Europe, too, 
the mouse was the symbol and attribute 
of this plague-goddess. 

In the study quoted above we have 
pointed out that in an Iberian story re- 
ported by Strabo (iii. 4. 18) mice spread 
the plague among the populations of that 
peninsula and that in modern European 
folklore the mouse still is an omen of 


3} E. Souvestre, Le Foyer breton (Paris, 1858), II, 
137 ff.; E. Tegethoff, Franzdsische Volksmdrchen 
(Jena, 1923), II, 178. 

36 A. le Braz, La Légende de la mort chez les Bretons 
armoricains (Paris, 1912), I, 119 f. 

37 Grimm, op. cit., II, 991. 

38Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), I, 


524. 


death and disease. What is more, the 
Christian and medieval successor of the 
ancient plague goddess, St. Gertrud, in a 
painting at the Cathedral of Strasbourg, 
is seen entirely surrounded by swarms of 
mice. On a statuette in the south transept 
of the Collegiate Church at Nivelles 
(Belgium) the same saint, in the dress of a 
nun, is seen with a mouse creeping up her 
robe; and in an oratory situated in the 
tower a large statuette exhibits a mouse 
at her feet just in the act of climbing up. 
The same thing may be seen in a chapel 
of the new church of St. Gertrud in the 
eastern suburbs of Brussels, which con- 
tains a statuette of her, displaying one 
mouse creeping up her pastoral staff and 
another at her feet. In the church treasure 
of Nivelles a metal collar is shown, on 
which St. Gertrud is represented with a 
mouse upon the hem of her garment. The 
same association of the saint with mice 
reappears in a variety of monuments of 
popular imagery.*® 

St. Gertrud’s functions are wholly in 
accord with this state of things. She pro- 
tects from mice as well as from diseases, 
especially cattle epidemics; but, like 
Artemis Mysia, she was not only an 
averter of mice, she is known to have 
punished offenders by sending swarms of 
mice to devastate their fields.*° 

In the same study it was pointed out 
that the cult center of St. Gertrud is 
Nivelles, in Belgium, where in _pre- 
Christian times the cult of a Teutonic 
goddess of death is known to have flour- 
ished. For this reason the inference was 
drawn long ago that the saint is but the 
Christian successor of the pagan goddess. 
It is at least very likely that this goddess 
assumed, on occasion, the shape of a 
mouse, i.e., that she was, originally, a 
mouse. *! 


39 Class. Phil., XXXVI, 138. 
40 Tbid., pp. 138 f. 


41 Tbid., p. 139. 
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There remains one problem. Artemis 
Mysia, as was stated above, has all the 
earmarks of a very ancient divinity whose 
original functions had already fallen into 
oblivion by the time Pausanias wrote his 
account of the fanes of ancient Greece. 
But what evidence is there to show that 
Mysia was really an original cult title of 
Artemis and not merely some secondary 
development, the result of a contamina- 
tion, say, with the chthonian Demeter? 
Here again the folklore of the Yugoslavs 
will furnish a welcome clue. 

A much less flattering name than those 
mentioned above, bestowed upon the 
dread goddess, is Morija, “the Murder- 
ess,” from the root mar, “to crush” 
(whence Lat. mors, Slav. smert**?). Now 
it is noteworthy that this name is the 
exact semantic equivalent of “Aprais 
(connected with  dprayeis,  aprayos, 
aprapetv, an etymology of the name Arte- 
mis first proposed by C. Robert** and ac- 
cepted by E. Meyer.** Strangely enough, 
the scholars who put forward and ac- 
cepted this etymology failed to under- 
stand its true reason but referred it to 
certain “cult practices,” such as human 
sacrifices, presumably because they were 
unmindful of the chief function of the 
goddess and did not know, or did not 
think of, the Slavic equivalent.” 

To the evidence thus marshaled, an- 
other significant fact may be added. 
Artemis’ herb, as is well known, is the 
mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris), which in 
the Austrian Alps is still believed to pro- 
tect man and cattle from epidemics and 
all sorts of diseases, as is shown also by 
the prominent part played by this plant 


42Cf. Russ. morit‘, “to murder,’’ Bulg. moriti, 
Serv. mofFiti; Russ. morovoi, Serv. morovg, Croat. 
morowy, ‘‘pestilential.”’ 

43 Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie (Berlin, 
1894), I, 296, n. 2. 

44 Geschichte des Altertums, II (Stuttgart, 1893), 
104. 

4 R.-E., II, col. 1338. 


in the ceremonial of the St. John’s fires 
all over Europe.“ 

Jacob Grimm concluded his admirable 
study on the Teutonic plague-goddess 
with the remark: 


There cannot be the slightest doubt about 
the fact that all these various personifications 
of the plague must be regarded as emanations 
[Ausfliisse] of higher divinities of antiquity, 
whose power, alike sympathetic and dreadful, 
came to the fore alternately. .... “7 


When Grimm wrote his great work, 
scholars still labored under the delusion 
that the religions of Olympus and Walhal 
are primary, while medieval and modern 
folklore is secondary—a degradation of 
the ancient faith. Since W. Mannhardt, 
and thanks to his admirable research, we 
know better: the great figures of Olympus 
and Walhal have rather been evolved 
out of more humble demons, lacking that 
imposing and artistic beauty which the 
poets of Ionia and Iceland were to confer 
upon them. The Hellenic Artemis is no ex- 
ception to that rule: as Artemis Mysia 
she is the ““Murderess,” the great plague- 
goddess, whose symbol and attribute is 
the mouse, harbinger of the dread disease, 
the exact equivalent of the Servian 
Morija, whose name, attribute, and 
sinister functions were carried down into 
Greece, nay, beyond the sea to the coast 
of Palestine, presumably by the Achaean 
tribes who, sometime in the second mil- 
lennium before Christ, swarmed down 
from the northern mountains to over- 
whelm the Mediterranean lands.** 


Princeton, N.J. 


46H. Marzell in Bichtold-Stiubli, Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens, I, col. 1005. 


47 Op. cit., II, 995. 


48 This influx of Achaeans, who brought with them, 
of course, their language and their cults, has been 
made clear, so far as Syria and Palestine are concerned, 
by the fine study of Charles Autran, ‘‘Phéniciens"’ 
(Paris, 1920); cf. also the same author's Tyr égéenne 
(Paris, 1938). 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SAPPHO 2 AND CATULLUS 51 


It is a striking fact that two otherwise 
closely related poems, Sappho 2! and Catullus 
51, have this also in common: each could end 
at a point within the limits of what is given in 
the manuscripts; and this point in each is fol- 
lowed by a puzzling terminal passage the rela- 
tion of which to the rest of the poem is not im- 
mediately obvious. In Sappho 2 the last com- 
plete stanza is followed in ‘‘Longinus” by a sin- 
gle line in the same meter, wherein the subject 
is changed and a new thought is introduced. 
The first four stanzas (16 Il.) describe the god- 
like fortune and appearance of one who sits 
intimately beside the poet’s beloved, and the 
cruel physical effect of this scene upon the 
poet, who watches it. Line 17 proceeds: 


adAa wav TOAparopr érei txal révynrat. 


For this, various emendations have been sug- 
gested, among which éei kev qe Ta or érel 
vyévnrav? may be taken as representing at least 
the general sense; for the meaning is clear from 
the first clause: “When something happens, we 
must endure it.’’* In Catullus 51 the first three 
stanzas (addressed to Lesbia) follow essential- 


1 For Sappho and other Greek poets I follow the 
order and, unless otherwise stated, the readings in 
Diehl’s second edition. To the bibliography in Diehl, 
add the following: the commentaries on Catullus of 
Baehrens, Ellis, Friedrich, and Kroll; T. Birt’s note 
in Phil., LXIII (1904), 445-46; N. Vulic, ‘‘Catulls LI. 
Gedicht und sein Sapphisches Vorbild,'' Wien. Stud., 
XXXII (1911), 316-20; T. Frank, Catullus and Horace 
(New York, 1928), pp. 17-21; H. J. M. Milne, “‘A 
Prayer for Charaxus,”’ Aegyptus, XIII (1933), 176- 
78; ‘The Final Stanza of daiverai po,’’ Hermes, LXXI 
(1936), 126-28; G. Thomson, ‘‘Two Notes on Greek 
Poetry,’’ Class. Quart., XXIX (1935), 37-38; O. 
Schroeder, ‘“‘Sapphos @aiverai por toos @iorow in 
neuer Beleuchtung,’”’ Phil., XCI (1936), 246-47; 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), 
pp. 204-7, 212-17. 


? By von Wilamowitz and Diehl, respectively (see 
Diehl, ad loc.). 


3 Von Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 
1913), p. 58. 


ly lines 1-12 of Sappho’s poem. The last 
stanza runs: 


otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est, 

otio exsultas nimiumque gestis, 

otium et reges prius et beatas 
perdidit urbes. 


Thus here again we find a shift from the par- 
ticular scene to the general thought; and, with 
something of a wrench, Catullus is now blamed 
for a somewhat mysterious indulgence in 
otium. It is possible, of course, that both 
terminal passages are spurious, that Sappho’s 
poem ends at line 16, that that of Catullus 
ends at line 12, and that the irrelevant comple- 
ments are a shared accident. Yet such an ac- 
cident is strange enough in itself; and to ampu- 
tate contiguous passages in a manuscript 
should be a last resort, not a first one. On the 
other hand, if these passages are in some way 
interdependent, they may be used to interpret, 
and thus to support, each other. I believe that 
this can be done, and I hope to show that both 
passages belong in such contexts and hence are 
genuine. Both poems have been discussed so 
extensively that I shall treat only such matters 
as are relevant to this particular purpose. 

It must be admitted at once that lines 1-16 
of Sappho could stand as a complete poem.‘ 
It is then a simple piece, descriptive, but de- 
scriptive of strong emotions. The ¢aiverar of 
line 1 is echoed in the daivouar of line 16; and, 
with the mortal despair of the poet recalling 
by contrast the calm, godlike bliss of the 
favored lover or bridegroom, the picture is 
complete. The poem would then describe, by 
means of echoed word and echoed or contrast- 
ing thought, a sort of circle. Yet we cannot 
argue that, because it could end there or be- 
cause it would be a better poem if it did end 


‘ That these lines do make a complete poem is the 
view of Thomson and Bowra. 
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there, therefore it does end there. And here it 
is relevant to consider another poem of 
Sappho, 27a (Diehl). 

In this, the substance of lines 1-20 is as fol- 
lows: Some think an array of men or of ships 
is the loveliest thing on earth, but lovelier yet 
is she whom one loves. This is clear from the 
tale of Helen,’ which shows how beauty shakes 
the heart as Sappho’s heart is shaken by the 
memory of Anactoria, who is gone and whose 
beauty she would rather see than all the glory 
of the Lydian hosts. Here the circular pattern 
is clearer and more complex. Armies in battle 
light by contrast the single beloved figure 
whose power is proved by legend; and the 
truth of legend lives in the girl whose loveliness 
eclipses armies in battle. The transitions are 
gentle and logically blameless; the structure, 
for a complete poem, is perfect. 

But is this a complete poem? Apparently 
not, for, after the close of the passage we have 
considered, lines 21-22 follow in the papyrus: 


Batis abatee ]uev ov dvvarov yevecBar 
ee lav avOpwr[..... Jedexnv 6 apacBa. 


We may read, with von Wilamowitz and the 
editors :® 


[eb pév t5]uev ob divarov yevecBar 
[rodr’] dv’ avOpwrlos, rledexnv 5’ apacba. 


In any case, the sense again seems clear: “We 
know what is impossible; we must pray for a 
share of such happiness as can be realized.” 

That these lines belong here can scarcely 
be doubted. The possibilities would be (a) 
that they continue this poem, (6) that they 
begin another poem, and (c) that they have 
got where they are because they have been 
taken out of a proper context, which is else- 
where. But there is no evidence for c, which is 
in itself unlikely; and 6 will hardly find de- 
fenders if anything like the reading given 
above be accepted.” Hence, the probability is 


5 The central part of the poem, especially ll. 9-14, 
is by no means clear; but it is quite certain that the 
power of beauty (whether of Helen or of Paris) is 
here represented through the story of Troy. 


*B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Ozxyrhynchus 
Papyri, X (London, 1914), No. 1231, frag. 1. 

7 But see Milne, loc. cit. Milne would make ll. 1-20 
a complete poem, of a ‘‘rondeau-like’’ pattern: char- 


almost overwhelming that these lines belong 
where they are. 

This gives us still another irrelevant com- 
plement, which is to redouble coincidence. It is 
time to take these passages seriously and to see 
what they mean. In each case, it seems, we be- 
gin with the description, complete in itself, 
of a personal experience. This is followed by a 
generalization, which is set to counteract the 
suffering which precedes; for the concrete de- 
scription of an experience explicitly (frag. 27) 
or by implication (frag. 2) expresses a longing 
for what is impossible and a desire to fight 
against reality. And such feelings are useless; — 
they lead to despair. Thus, in fragment 27, we 
see some trace of a statement on the limitation 
of human power; in fragment 2, more plainly, 
the poet tells herself, in the explicit terms of a 
general conditional clause, that she must 
endure what is in fact the case. So Archilochus 
(frag. 7. 5-7) after recounting in the most con- 
crete physical terms the experience of grief 
over personal loss, adds, in his own manner: 

adXa Geol yap avnkéorouot Kaxkotow, 
& id’, eri kparephy tAnuoo’vny Becav 
pappaxov.® 


Archilochus here is formally addressing his 
friend Pericles; but we may suppose, if we like, 
that he is also addressing himself, as he does in 
fragment 67. We find a similar mood in Pin- 
dar’s Third Pythian, where the poet re- 
proaches himself and Hieron for wishing 
against fact, where the striving in the face of 
possibility is dramatized in the sin of the myth- 
ical heroine Coronis and her love for what was 
beyond her power.’ But Sappho is to be judged 


acteristic of Sappho’s first book. Lines 21-22, he 
holds, begin a new poem. He restores them thus: 
[“OABrov] pev ob Sivarov yiveoBar 
[waux]av &vOpwx[ov'x jedéxny 5’ &pacGar. 


This certainly makes sense; but there seems to be no 
parallel in Lesbian poetry for a lyric beginning with 
a generalization (Milne himself would attach 2. 17 to 
the rest of the poem that precedes it). 

8 Cf. Archilochus 10, where an impossible wish is 
stated and then called useless. 


* Compare especially the content of Pyth. 3. 63-79 
with the conclusion of Sappho 27. Pindar indulges at 
length in an impossible wish (that he might come 
with a miraculous healer to save Hieron). He follows 
this with the statement (ll. 77-78): 4AX’ éwebtacPar pev 
éyav Wed\w/Marpil. 
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by her own standards. We do not know that 
she considered wishing for the impossible to be 
vicious; we do know that, like the others, she 
tried to shut the door against her emotions by 
making herself see the truth. 

We come now to Catullus and the relevance 
of his fourth stanza. But has not the point al- 
ready been made? In the first place Catullus, 
like his predecessors, is talking to himself.!° In 
the second place, the direction of the stanza is 
the same as in the corresponding portion of 
Sappho’s poem; it is an expansion of the single 
line which is all we have of Sappho’s conclu- 
sion. Otium here is used in a bad sense. It is 
interesting that Catullus’ last two lines— 

otium et reges prius et beatas 
perdidit urbes— 


echo, not Sappho, but Theognis 1103-4: 


"TBpis kai Mayvnras arwrdece kai Kodtopava 
kai Lytpynv. ravtws, Kipve, kai up’ aone?. 


It is probably not possible to warp otium into 
exact conformity with #Bprs, nor is this neces- 
sary. It is necessary only that they tend in the 
same direction. As b@prs is evil because it fails 
to recognize the limits of personal power, so 
otium here is the idleness that leads to day- 
dreaming, to thoughts of making what is im- 
possible come true, or of dissolving facts by 
fancy. And what is such idleness but (nega- 
tively stated) the refusal to endure what is the 
case because it is the case? And what else 
could Catullus mean?! 


10 As he does in 8. 9 and elsewhere. Kalinka's sug- 
gestion that Lesbia is speaking here is not a happy 
one. 


11 The minimum meaning of otium, i.e., the oppo- 
site of negotium, mere ‘‘leisure time,’’ is not sufficient 
here. It is purely negative in itself, and we may note 
the difficulty which commentators have encountered 
in finding examples of kings or cities destroyed by 
doing nothing in particular. What is dangerous about 
otium is what it may lead to in the way of activity 
or state of mind. The use of the term here is certainly 
singular. The closest approximations I have found are 
Cicero Tusc. v. 78: ‘‘nos umbris, deliciis, otio, 
languore, desidia animum infecimus"’; Ad Att. ii. 14. 1: 
“ego autem usque eo sum enervatus ut hoc otio quo 
nunc tabescimus malim évrvpavvetoGac quam cum 
optima spe dimicare.’’ That love is a product of otium 
is shown by Baehrens, who cites, among other pas- 
sages, Stobaeus Flor. 64. 29: Geddpacros épwrnfeis ri 
dori tpws xabos tpn Yuxiis cxodafoions. Cf. Ovid Rem. 
am. 139: “otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus’’ 
(often cited). This love is essentially of what is be- 


If this is so, Catullus continues in his last 
stanza to follow Sappho, but with greater free- 
dom than heretofore.'? His transition is, how- 
ever, so abrupt as to make the sequence of 
thought obscure. The first three stanzas of his 
poem read like a translation of the first three 
stanzas of Sappho’s; they are, in fact, as close 
as a verse translation in a strict meter is ever 
likely to be, then or now. But it does not follow 
that the purpose of Catullus was to translate 
Sappho, and it is most unlikely that it was. 
Steeped in literary learning as he was, he saw 
and felt his own personal experiences in terms 
of poetry he knew, and his experiences were 
nonetheless genuine for that. And this ex- 
perience repeated Sappho’s so closely that 
Sappho’s suffering was his own; while he was 
so certain of his ground that, like a learned 
modern poet whose emotional and literary ex- 
perience are inextricably bound together, he 
found the transition from concrete description 
to generalizing self-reproach so obvious to him- 
self that he took no pains to make it obvious 
to others. Yet it should be clear enough; for 
the mere delineation of symptoms, perfect as it 
might be, would really omit the poet from the 
poem; and that is not like Catullus. 

In conclusion, we may make a tentative 
guess at the structural principle involved. 
There are few enough early Greek lyrics of 
which both beginning and end have survived 
(or may have survived) in such condition as to 
be intelligible. Of these, Sappho 1 and 28 and 
Alcaeus 74 and 78 all proceed in a circular 
course, with a recurrence of the initial motif. 
Unlike Sappho 2 and 27 they appear to lack 
the moralizing or generalizing passage at the 
end.'!§ On the other hand, Alcaeus’ famous 
ship-poem (46a and b [Diehl]) appears to be- 





yond one’s power, the épws ray dxévtrwv, which is close 
to i8ps. I would agree with Rohde, Der griechische 
Roman (Leipzig, 1876), p. 71: ‘‘Ist doch das rechte 
Element gerade der sentimentalen Poesie die Sehn- 
sucht nach dem nicht Vorhandenen."’ See also the 
remarks of Ellis in his commentary. 


12 For an attempt to bring what is left of Sappho’s 
fifth stanza very close to Catullus’ fourth, see C. F. 
Neue, Sapphonis Mytilenaeae fragmenta (Berlin, 
1827). 


13 There are a few letters in the papyrus of Alcaeus 
78 which may mean there was more to the poem. 
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gin with the most concrete sort of description 
and to end with the drawing of a conclusion, 
even if the moral is only Alcaeus’ favorite one 
that misfortune or discomfort is always a 
sound occasion for drinking. We find moral 
following description or narration also in 
Alcaeus 43 and 90-91 (if these last two come 
from the same poem). It might also be noted 
that many elegiac pieces fall into two parts: 
first, a picture, a narrative, or a description of 
events or experience; second, a conclusion 
drawn from the concrete portion, a moral, or 
an exhortation.'4 This general principle is 


14 Especially the last. Jaeger has remarked that the 
constant characteristic of (early) elegy is that it is 
addressed to someone (see Paideia (Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1936], p. 128). While this address may be made 
by the poet to himself (Archilochus 67), we are on the 
whole much less likely to find self-exhortation in 
elegy, and the gnomic and the mood of exhortation 
are more generally prevalent than in lyric. 


variously illustrated in, for instance, Tyrtaeus 
9 and 6-7, Theognis 667-82, and Archilochus 7 
(previously discussed). In the longest piece of 
early iambic which has survived (Semonides 7) 
types of women are first given in detail; then 
follow a few conclusions about women general- 
ly. Such analogies are rough at best, and we 
can prove little by appealing to badly pre- 
served elegy in order to illustrate worse pre- 
served lyric. Yet a scheme such as has been 
suggested above for Sappho and Catullus may 
have been one of the accepted techniques for 
the structure of lyric: namely, descriptive pas- 
sage with initial motif sometimes repeated, 
followed by generalization or self-exhortation 
which grows directly out of the experience 
described. 

RicHMOND LATTIMORE 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


A REPLY 


March 28, 1944 
THE Epiror 


Classical Philology 
DEAR Sir: 


Professor Bonfante’s review of my book on 
The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, which you pub- 
lished in CP, XX XIX (1944), 51-57, is likely 
to give some of your readers an inaccurate im- 
pression of the history of the question and of 
my position in regard to it. May I attempt to 
correct: this? 

As I stated in a passage, part of which the 
reviewer quotes (p. 15 of the book; p. 51 of the 
review), the existence of certain of the con- 
sonants that I call “laryngeals’’ was originally 
posited by Ferdinand de Saussure in Mémoire 
sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les 
langues indo-européennes (Paris, 1879). From 
Saussure’s day to this nearly all Indo-Eu- 
ropeanists have assumed that Saussure’s addi- 
tional consonants did not exist in Proto-Indo- 
European (= Urindogermanisch);! if they 
ever existed they must belong in the pre-Indo- 


1 Some few scholars, especially since the discovery 
of Hittite, have taken the contrary view; but, since 
the reviewer agrees with them no more than I do, we 
need take no account here of their mutually incon- 
sistent opinions. 


European period. Now, comparative grammar 
can demonstrate the former existence of a 
phoneme (formerly called a “speech sound”’) 
only in the parent-speech of two or more re- 
lated languages, as this speech was at the time 
of their separation; theories about the earlier 
history of a parent-language are incapable of 
confirmation by the comparative method. 
Consequently, there was no possibility of es- 
tablishing Saussure’s hypothesis until we 
should obtain some linguistic evidence, either 
documented or reconstructed, that should be 
capable of comparison with our reconstructed 
Proto-IE. 

If one holds, as I do, that the Hittite docu- 
ments are, in this sense, comparable with 
Proto-IE, it is a truism to say that only they 
can provide “indubitable” evidence on the 
question. This is not equivalent to saying that 
“we have to rely exclusively on Hittite” (p. 51 
of the review); it is only by combining the 
Hittite and the IE evidence that we can hope 
to get ahead. 

It is in this sense that the existence of a 
parent-speech (named by me “Indo-Hittite’’) 
is called (p. 23 of the book; n. 2 of the review) 
“a fundamental assumption of this book.’ 
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Obviously, the reviewer would have demol- 
ished the entire argument if he had dislodged 
this cornerstone; but he says only the follow- 
ing: “Even the new presentation of his argu- 
ments on pages 23 ff. of his present book fails 
to convince me.? Therefore, for the Indo- 
Hittite theory we are referred again to the 
laryngeals.” 

Does he mean to charge me with such gross 
circularity? Surely, some discussion of my 
argumentation would have been in order. Does 
the reviewer deny the etymological connection 
of the IE demonstrative stem to- with the Hitt. 
conglomerate tas, tat, tan; or does he hold that 
the Hitt. word is to be treated just as Hrozny 
treated it, in spite of Ungnad’s discussion in 
ZA, N.F., II, 104, n. 1? Or has he found some 
other way to avoid the cogency of my conclu- 
sion? If he had disposed of this argument or 
of the group of arguments that follow it in 
§18b, his review would have contained a real 
contribution. 

As far as I can see, the only new contribu- 
tion here attempted is the comparison (pp. 
53 f.) of Hitt. h and hh with the “‘weak” h of 
such languages as Greek, Latin, Umbrian, 
Modern Persian, the Romance languages, and 
German. The last-named language is thought 
to present particularly interesting parallels to 
Hitt. h and hh in those words in which German 
h marks syllable division or long quantity. All 
the evidence we have, however, indicates that 
the Hittite phonemes f and hh were strong 
spirants more or less like German [xj; and, 
furthermore, the two are rather sharply dis- 
tinguished when they stand between vowels. 
All serious students of the language are agreed 
upon this, and it is rash for a man who has no 


2? Here a footnote contains an appeal to ‘‘authori- 
ties’’ and previous publications of the reviewer him- 
self. 


firsthand knowledge of the texts to suggest, 
without discussing the evidence at all, a differ- 
ent value for the cuneiform signs concerned. 

As to the occurrence of Hittite h and hh 
after or between vowels which appear in the 
IE languages with long quantity, that is pre- 
cisely the fact that originally led Kurylowicz 
and others to identify them with Saussure’s 
lost consonants. Its treatment occupies a large 
part of my book. Yet, after referring (n. 8) to 
several authors who have maintained “the 
lengthening value of the [Hitt.] h,”’ he writes 
“Sturtevant ignores the whole of it.’’ 

I must also object to the summary way in 
which methodological considerations are made 
to dispose of the laryngeal theory (p. 55): “It 
is an axiom of logic that applies also in linguis- 
tics, just as in physics or chemistry or any 
other science, that that theory will be most ac- 
ceptable which will present itself as the sim- 
plest.”’ 

This is true, I suppose, if the theories com- 
pared are otherwise equally ‘“acceptable’’; 
but, in general, a scientific theory is accepted 
if it explains more observed facts than any of 
its rivals, and it continues to be accepted until 
another hypothesis is found that works better. 
Was Einstein’s theory of relativity received 
with so much respect because of its simplicity 
or because it explained the observed facts? 
Nevertheless, your reviewer says: “Many 
questions are solved by the laryngeal theory, 
of course; I should say almost all. Practically 
there is little left to do in the field of Indo- 
European phonology. And this is precisely 
what makes me feel so uneasy about it..... ‘4 

I’m sure that this is irony; but an impartial 
observer might think that it was merely some- 
what exaggerated praise. 


Epear H. SturtTEvANT 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
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Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott 
Oldfather. Presented by a CoMMITTEE OF 
His ForMerR STUDENTS AND COLLEAGUES. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1943. 
Pp. 217, including 7 plates. $4.00. 

This volume in honor of Professor William 
Abbott Oldfather is so diversified in content 
and records so much meticulous and special- 
ized research that it would doubtless be diffi- 
cult to find a single reviewer competent to ap- 
praise it other than the distinguished scholar 
whose name appears on the title-page. A man 
to whom the classics have been largely an 
avocation for over twenty years would natural- 
ly not be entirely at home in it; and yet, as an 
editor who has been supervising for this length 
of time the publication of manuscripts in a 
dozen widely separated fields, I am much im- 
pressed by the book. In spite of the great 
variety of the subjects discussed and some 
inevitable unfamiliarity with a number of 
them, the reader will instinctively feel that a 
high level of excellence has been maintained 
throughout. The work represents devotion to 
scholarship as well as homage to a leader in 
teaching and original investigation. 

Classical scholars in general will rejoice to 
see this well-deserved tribute to one who 
pursues his work steadily and unostentatious- 
ly. His broad interests, his discriminating re- 
views, especially of compilations that cover 
much ground, and his courage in inaugurating 
and carrying on ambitious projects arouse un- 
bounded admiration.! The influence of both 
his personality and his achievements will long 
be felt in American education. 

The volume contains articles by seventeen 
former students and colleagues, some of whom 
have long been making important contribu- 
tions to classical scholarship. Friends of R. 
P. Robinson will regret that illness prevented 
him from finishing a paper in time for in- 
clusion. Death terminated the preparation of 


1In these days of special indexes of classical au- 
thors no one should begin to compile another without 
having thoroughly mastered the principles he sets 
forth in ‘‘Suggestions for Guidance in the Prepara- 
tion of a Critical Index verborum for Latin and Greek 
Authors,"" TAPA, LXVIII (1937), 1-10. 


manuscripts by R. P. Johnson and H. V. 
Canter; and Mary L. Trowbridge (Mrs. E. E. 
Honey) died without having had opportunity 
to read the proof of her compendious work. 

The articles vary greatly in length. Even 
in some that could not be treated briefly limi- 
tation of space led to the inclusion of a great 
deal of useful information in footnotes. For 
this reason the lack of an index will make it 
necessary to study them rather carefully. 

This volume, which is sturdy, has been well 
edited. Blemishes are so few and trivial that 
it would be invidious to list them. The pres- 
ence of the two spellings “descendant”’ (p. 128) 
and “descendent” (pp. 123, n. 5; 133) may in- 
dicate an overzealous desire to please all the 
readers at least part of the time. 

To one who has recoiled from the copious 
and disputatious literature on the subject of 
the Latin accentus Kenneth M. Abbott’s 
article, “The Grammarians and the Latin 
Accent” (pp. 1-19), makes certain things 
refreshingly clear. Just as the ancients were 
unable to develop a true science of etymology 
with the materials available to them, so the 
Roman grammarians, “still living in the 
phonetic dark ages’ (p. 13), could not have 
given a definition of accentus sufficiently ac- 
curate to permit the erection of a firm super- 
structure upon it.? It will be a great gain if it 
is now generally recognized that the problem 
must be approached on the basis of linguistic 
evidence alone. 

Lloyd W. Daly, in his valuable contribu- 
tion, “The Entitulature of Pre-Ciceronian 
Writings” (pp. 20-38), makes a critical addi- 
tion to our knowledge of books in classical 
antiquity. He concludes that, “unless there 
is a unanimous tradition represented by a 
fair number of witnesses, it is idle to inquire as 


2 Not a few modern scholars have deceived them- 
selves in thinking they were making a strictly sci- 
entific study of the subject of phonetics. See Kenneth 
L. Pike, Phonetics: A Critical Phonetic Theory and a 
Technic for the Practical Description of Sounds (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1943), p. 23: “One might 
be tempted to conclude that all phonetic descriptions 
of sounds are arbitrary and invalid because certain 
features are included and others overlooked or sub- 
sumed in the label.”’ 
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to the ‘authentic’ entitulature of a work’”’ (p. 
32). He thinks it “quite likely that the copy- 
ist or bookseller was the person responsible for 
many of our traditional titles” (p. 31). To me 
as an editor this seems quite plausible. The 
ancients may have adopted the short (or 
shortened) title on the outside of rolls just as 
contemporary authors repeatedly copy the 
condensed titles on backstrips. I have been 
told most emphatically that such titles are the 
only correct ones. I can well believe, with our 
author (p. 32), that the titles were not a mat- 
ter of great concern to writers of the period un- 
der discussion. In the manuscript version the 
title of a book by Erasmus reads in part as 
follows: “Liber....in quo refelluntur ra- 
tiones inepte Barbarorum....’’; and it was 
not until many years later that Erasmus re- 
ferred to it as Antibarbari or Antibarbarorum 
liber. It may be added that the largest dic- 
tionary of the English language is called both 
New English Dictionary and Oxford Dictionary 
and that the title Nuremberg Chronicle seems 
to be largely one of convenience. 

An article that should appeal to all persons 
with a historical interest in books is Marian 
Harman’s “Classical Elements in Early 
Printers’ Marks” (pp. 60-72; with 1 plate). 
The material is extremely well organized. 

The classical elements in printers’ marks fall 
into three groups, depending upon the route by 
which they travelled from antiquity to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. In the first group 
are elements which, after leaving their classical 
home, wandered through Christian art, litera- 
ture, and folklore, with which they became so 
completely identified during the Middle Ages 
that their original source was no longer recog- 
nized. The second group contains designs the 
basic ideas of which were classical and were so 
recognized by the printers, but those ideas were 
clothed in mediaeval artistic form and style. In 
devices of the third group, the printer conscious- 
ly adopted a motif which was classical both in 
inspiration and in artistic representation [p. 62]. 


There are not a few classical analogues to 
the rebus or canting device seen in the repre- 
sentation of the name “Gryphe” by a griffin 
(Pl. I, Fig. 3). Cicero had his praenomen and 
nomen engraved on a votive cup in the usual 


+ Albert Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus (University 
of Michigan Press. 1930), p. 184, n. 3. 


manner, but for his cognomen he substituted 
an erebinthos, that is, a cicer (Plutarch Moralia 
204E). The architects Saura and Batrachus, 
when refused the privilege of inscribing their 
names on temples they designed, resorted to 
the subterfuge of carving a saura and a ba- 
trachos on them (Pliny Nat. hist. xxxvi. 42). 

The contribution of Aubrey Diller, “The 
Anonymous Diagnosis of Ptolemaic Geog- 
raphy” (pp. 39-49), which reproduces the 
Greek original, exhibits the thoroughness and 
technical perfection that we have come to take 
for granted in his work. He shows “that the 
current assumption of a pre-Byzantine date 
is unwarranted, and that the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century is tenable, if not actually 
indicated”’ (p. 49). 

Care and learning are displayed in three 
other manuscript studies, as follows: ‘On the 
Manuscripts of the Philogelos” (pp. 157-66), 
by B. E. Perry; “Some Remarks on the Pro- 
venience of the Codex Bezae” (pp. 177-83), 
by Robert C. Stone; and “The A-Family in 
the Text Tradition of the Anonymous Liber 
de viris illustribus” (pp. 184-89), by J. B. 
Titchener. 

The importance of Clarence A. Forbes’s 
paper, “Accidents and Fatalities in Greek 
Athletics” (pp. 50-59), and the results of other 
investigations on related subjects would seem 
to indicate that there is ample opportunity for 
a fresh and broader treatment of Greek ath- 
letics.4 

Some illuminating basic material for any 
new Lecky who may undertake to write an- 
other history of European morals appears in 
the article by H. C. Montgomery, “The De- 
velopment of Humanitarianism in Roman 
Law” (pp. 104-21). 

A. 8. Pease’s succinct exposition of his sub- 
ject, “Indirect Discourse in Caesar’’ (pp. 154- 
56), will be especially helpful to teachers of the 
Gallic War. 

Archeology is represented by two articles. 
The one by F. P. Johnson, “‘A Pelike Painted 
by Hermonax’”’ (pp. 73-81; with 5 plates) care- 
fully describes a rescontructed unsigned pelike 
in the University of Chicago collection. The 


4One of the other contributors to this volume, 
George E. Mylonas, writes on ‘‘Athletic Honors in the 
Fifth Century’’ in Class. Jour., XXXIX (1944), 
278-89. 
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vase, No. 23 in J. D. Beazley’s list of attribu- 
tions to Hermonax in his Attic Red-Figure 
Vase-Painters, is so characteristic of this 
painter that, according to our author, “no 
other is so fully and immediately proved by 
the signed vases’’ (p. 81). 

The second archeological paper, “The 
Lykaian Altar of Zeus” (pp. 122-33; with 1 
plate), by George E. Mylonas, is painstaking 
and convincing. Attacking his problem from 
several points of view, he holds it safe to “con- 
clude that in the district of the Lykaian altar 
was developed the type of Zeus with the eagle. 
From there it spread to the rest of Greece and 
especially to the Peloponnesos and Olympia 
where it became so popular’ (p. 133). 

In the study ‘‘Aeschylus on the Defeat of 
Xerxes” (pp. 82-93) Richmond Lattimore 
asks why Aeschylus in the Persae deliberately 
distorted facts. After pointing out details in 
which it is clear or probable that the drama- 
tist falsified history, he sees in Aeschylus’ 
action a desire to glorify the victory over the 
Persians as an Athenian accomplishment. 
Doubtless the play would not have proved 
very popular in many Greek cities. Writing 
long after the Persian Wars, Plutarch said 
(Pericles 13) that it was difficult to ascertain 
the truth of anything by means of history. He 
found perversion of facts even in accounts 
contemporary with the events described. 
What would he have thought of the extreme 
nationalism and world-wide day-by-day 
propaganda that we know? 

Among the growing number of articles 
(not just parallels) that have been suggested 
by occurrences in the present World War we 
may doubtless include L. R. Lind’s “Roman 
Military Exemption” (pp. 94-103). It repre- 
sents much work, and the lengthy notes are 
almost as informative as the text. On page 
102 he writes: “Exemptions for military dis- 
abilities must, naturally, have constantly 
obtained; but there is only one case in which 
the individual who sought exemption on these 
grounds (and then probably only in jest) is 
known: C. Julius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, who 
begged off from the war against Jugurtha 
(109 B.c.) because of his weak eyes.” 

It is certainly pertinent to state in this 
connection that the Romans cut off fingers in 


order to escape military service. In some places 
in Italy such slackers were called murci (Amm. 
Mare. xv. 12. 3). The Roman senate con- 
fiscated the goods of a man who lopped off 
the fingers of his left hand to avoid service in 
the Social War (Val. Max. vi. 3. 3), and a 
knight was punished with a mild form of 
banishment because he amputated the thumbs 
of his two sons (Suet. Aug. xxiv. 1). 

In “Petrarch’s Prestige as a Humanist’’ 
(pp. 134-53) Revilo P. Oliver discusses the 
decline of Petrarch’s influence and notes that 
“none of the major aspects of Petrarch’s work, 
from his Latinity to his philosophy, long con- 
tinued to command the respect of a world 
which ever enthusiastically believed itself to 
be about to attain perfection” (p. 151). His 
zeal must have been contagious, however, at 
the time he gave expression to it. In a passage 
that recalls Cicero’s praise of literary pursuits 
in the Archias oration he wrote: “.... libri 
medullitus delectant, colloquuntur, consulunt, 
et viva quadam nobis atque arguta familiari- 
tate iunguntur.” 

For a number of years scholars have been 
tracing the indebtedness of British and Ameri- 
can men-of letters to the classics, but we are 
now extending the scope of our investigations. 
“The Influence of the Greeks on Nietzsche” 
(pp. 167-76), by Alfreda Kathryn Stallman, 
shows that “the most apparent influences of 
Greek thought on Nietzsche’s philosophical 
theories are derived from the earlier periods 
of Greek culture and from the pre-Socratic 
thinkers” (p. 173). She devotes a few para- 
graphs to his quarrel with Socrates and notes 
that the philosophy of Epicurus appealed to 
him more than that of any other late Greek 
philosopher. 

The ability of Mrs. Mary Trowbridge 
Honey to compress a wealth of material into a 
small space’ is exemplified by her article,““The 
Influence of the Classics on Camées’ Lusiadas’’ 
(pp. 190-208). She systematically demon- 
strates that Camées’ debt in style, plan and 
content, characters, mythology, and miscel- 
laneous references is extensive. (It is quite 
clear that the heading “Plan and Comment’ 


5 I had the pleasure of reading and recommending 
for publication the manuscript of her article ‘‘Folk- 
lore in the Scriptores historiae Augustae,"’ Class. Phil., 
XXXIII (1938), 69-88, 
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on p. 195 should be “Plan and Content.”’ See 
“plan and content” in the summary of the 
article on p. 208.) 

In conclusion, I would congratulate the 
contributors and the editorial committee on 
the successful completion of their work and 
would join with them in wishing that the 
scholar they have honored may long continue 
to play a leading role in American classical 
scholarship. 

EvuGene 8. McCartney 


University of Michigan 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
ATHENS. Corinth, Vol. XI: The Byzantine 
Pottery. Results of Excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. By Cuartes H. Morgan II. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942. Pp. xv+373+53 pls.; with 226 figs. 
in the text. 


The fact that a historian of Renaissance art 
has been asked to review this volume is an in- 
dication of its extraordinary value. The re- 
sults of the excavations at Corinth in this 
particular instance transcend classical and 
Byzantine interests to quite an unusual degree; 
they are of fundamental significance for one 
of the most puzzling chapters of the more 
recent history of the minor arts. While the 
historian of medieval and modern architecture, 
sculpture, and painting has long been used to 
profit from the work of the excavating archeolo- 
gist, the historian of medieval and Renaissance 
pottery only nursed faint hopes that some day 
in the future his classical colleagues would 
come to his help and fill a serious gap in his 
field. Just as the study of European medieval 
ceramics received a decisive stimulus from 
archeologists specializing in the art of the 
Roman provinces, so he hoped that a real ac- 
quaintance with Byzantine pottery might one 
day develop as a by-product of some classical 
archeological undertaking. His interest was 
understandable, because it was evident that 
Byzantium played an important role in the 
history of ceramics. And, hitherto, Byzantine 
pottery was recovered from the soil only rath- 
er casually in scattered examples, so that it 
was not possible really to get the feel of it. 


Thus it was not surprising that surveys of the 
history of ceramics like, for instance, the 
famous work by Emil Hannover did not even 
mention Byzantine pottery. Charles Diehl 
and Oskar Wulff excluded it from their stand- 
ard works on Byzantine art, obviously as an 
unprofitable topic, though Wulff actually 
spent much effort on compiling the catalogue 
of Byzantine vessels and shards in the Berlin 
Museum. Dalton carefully collected the avail- 
able material, only to find out that no real 
history resulted. The two courageous scholars 
who set out to write books on Byzantine pot- 
tery, Henry Wallis (1907) and D. Talbot Rice 
(1930), had to start from a dangerously slim 
basis, and, valuable as their contributions are, 
they leave ever so many questions open. The 
present volume cannot fill the whole gap; but 
at least it furnishes, for the first time, a com- 
pact body of plentiful and well-dated material, 
which stretches over a long period, that is, 
from the ninth century practically up to 
modern times. Together with the publications 
of the finds in Athens, Sparta, Salonika, and 
other places of the Greek mainland, it gives a 
clear picture of the development of pottery 
during these centuries in this part of the 
Eastern Empire. 

Obviously much more work has to be done 
on the pottery of Constantinople, before 
the final history of Byzantine ceramics can be 
written. It is certainly in Constantinople that 
the solutions for many now obscure problems 
will be found. And only when all the disiecta 
membra are gathered and their relationship 
with Constantinople is established will it be 
profitable to speculate about the position of 
Byzantine pottery as an intermediary between 
East and West. Scholars have shown an un- 
derstandable but premature impatience to 
tackle this problem regardless of the sketchi- 
ness of our knowledge. Ever since Henry 
Wallis tried to prove the influence of Byzan- 
tine pottery on early Italian majolica, at- 
tempts have been made to give Byzantine 
ceramics their place in the jigsaw puzzle of 
the history of pottery. Some have tried to 
link it up with Egypt, Syria, Persia, and other 
regions of the Near East; some have speculated 
about the Chinese influence in it; one has in- 
vestigated its indebtedness to late Roman pot- 
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tery; some have tried to connect it with finds 
in Palestine and Cyprus and with the famous 
“scodelle” which decorate Romanesque 
churches in Italy. A conscientious account of 
the confusing results of these studies can be 
found in D. Talbot Rice’s book. Fortunately, 
the author of the Corinth volume in general 
has resisted the temptation to join this game 
of speculation, well aware of the fact that 
Corinth was only a provincial center and that 
production there began so late that no light on 
the origins of Byzantine ceramics could be ex- 
pected. It is true that in the course of his 
description of the different wares and in a 
chapter entitled “The Development of By- 
zantine Pottery” he makes statements about 
influences and similar matters, but they are 
usually sound and worthy of being re- 
membered by later historians. Only occasional- 
ly even he arouses suspicions in a skeptical 
reader. For instance, I do not believe that the 
presence of “petal decoration” can be taken 
as an indication for any particular date (p. 
40). This decoration does appear on pots from 
Rome and Sardinia which have been dated in 
the eighth century. However, it seems to oc- 
cur already much earlier; and it is found 
later off and on—for instance, in the four- 
teenth century and in the “pine-cone”’ vases 
of Deruta and other Italian majolica centers. 
It is a mode of decoration which has had a 
long and not always easily traceable history, 
so that it cannot be used as a basis for dating. 
And I do not believe that it is as simple as 
the author thinks, to choose sides in the con- 
troversy between Sig. Liverani and Mr. Waagé 
about the historical role of the so-called Pro- 
to-Majolica ware (p. 105). I certainly would 
find it much more prudent to side with Sig. 
Liverani, whose final point is that at the 
present no conclusions in regard to such prob- 
lems can be arrived at. These examples have 
no particular importance in the context of the 
book. They are cited here only to show that 
even a conscientious author, in this field, can- 
not avoid making use of a precarious hy- 
pothesis or being drawn into a barren contro- 
versy. 

We have to consider Mr. Morgan’s pub- 
lication, of course, primarily as an excavation 
report; and as such it is exceedingly well done. 


The Introduction briefly gives the necessary 
background material, the most interesting 
part of which is the description of the pottery 
establishments and kilns which were found. 
Interwoven with this is an outline of the 
techniques which were used in the Corinthian 
pottery. The main sections of the book are 
taken up by a careful description of the various 
wares and by a catalogue of 1,788 of the pieces 
found in the excavations. The illustrations, 
whether color plates, halftones, or collotypes, 
are excellent, and there are enough of them 
to give a good impression of the material. 
Special care has been taken with the profile 
drawings of the various shapes of vessels. Only 
one objection might be expressed: though the 
scattering of the halftone illustrations through 
the text may contribute to the looks of the 
book, yet it is an impediment to the scholar, 
who can never see together all the things 
which belong together but has to look for 
them in three places, that is, in the text, in 
the catalogue, and in the plates. Luckily the 
system of cross-references is worked out so 
well that serious embarrassment is avoided. 
One of the main problems, of course, was 
that of the classification of the great variety 
of wares found. Mr. Morgan has made use of 
schemes previously developed, simplifying 
them so as to make them more practical. His 
scheme can easily be adopted elsewhere, since 
it is flexible enough to allow an unlimited 
number of new types to be added. It has one 
drawback, however, and that is that it is 
based on technical distinctions and therefore 
is absolutely ahistorical. That has grave con- 
sequences for the whole publication. Namely, 
the information the author has to give comes 
out helter-skelter and does not grow together 
into a picture of the history of Byzantine pot- 
tery in Corinth, which one would like to re- 
ceive as the ultimate result of these pains- 
taking studies. One reads about one ware 
after the other; one finds in each instance the 
relevant information about technique, style, 
date, presumable provenance, influences, etc.; 
but, since there is no, or only little, historical 
logic in the sequence of the wares, one ends 
up with a perfectly confused mind. It is hard 
to remember the chronological details. One 
becomes only vaguely aware of the fact that 
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many of the wares coexisted, were even made 
in the same workshops, or that two essentially 
consecutive fashions may overlap in time. One 
realizes that some wares are imports, that 
others are of local origin, and that sometimes 
a local ware may imitate an imported one; 
but one never finds any conclusive state- 
ments about these and other similarly interest- 
ing facts. It is a pity that the author has failed 
to give some guidance through this maze of 
details. The little chronological chart in the 
Appendix is as good as no help. Chronology 
is not always the only means of bringing order 
into a confused mass of material. This chart 
would be valuable if it included the author’s 
now completely scattered observations re- 
garding: 

1. The type of clay used, especially whether the 
clay is of local origin or not. 

2. The provenance of various wares from the 
same workshop. 

3. The frequency of the wares. 

4. The parallels found in excavations elsewhere. 

5. The oriental and other influences. 

6. The origin of the various wares; whether they 
are imported, homemade, or both. (The men- 
tion of wasters and closed deposits would be 
of importance here.) 


These additions would have given meaning to 
the chronology, and they woyld have made it 
possible for the author to write a real chapter 
on the “Development of Byzantine Pottery in 
Corinth.” The chapter which now bears a 
similar, even more ambitious title, is a mis- 
cellany of material which did not find place 
elsewhere. Of course, the question might be 
raised whether a historical summary was with- 
in the scope of the book. But was the author 
not curious to see what the picture looked 
like of which he had all the pieces in his hand? 
He seems interested enough in minutiae of 
history;* otherwise he would not have in- 
vestigated the possibility of separating the 
cuvres of a number of prominent master-pot- 
ters. 

All told, this book is an immense gain in 
our field. Let us hope that others of the kind 
are to follow. If the reviewer has seemed some- 
what impatient for “results,” he hopes that 
he will not be accused of falling into the same 


error as those scholars whom he took to task 
for their impatience. He feels that he has a 
better excuse than they. Thanks to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s publication we have now enough ma- 
terial to write at least one chapter of the his- 
tory of Byzantine ceramics, without having to 
resort to bold hypothesis. And it would be most 
desirable that the author of the Corinth volume 
himself should eventually give us that par- 
ticular piece of history, so that he might reap 
the reward for the long and tedious spade- 
work done in this volume. 


Uxrico MippELDORF 
University of Chicago 


Studies in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome's 
Vitae patrum. By J. F. Curr, K. T. Corey, 
M. D. McNett, R. F. Strout, J. L. Cat- 
TERALL, G. Sterner, and H. C. JAMEson. 
Edited by W. A. OtpratueEr, L. D. Jonns- 
ton, H. L. Russeuu, 8. B. Straw, and 
Oruers. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1943. Pp. xii+566. $14.50. 


This stately volume, published under the 
auspices of the Graduate School, in commemo- 
ration of the seventy-fifth year of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the joint publication of 
related doctoral dissertations by five of the 
authors named above (whose academic Vitae 
are included on pp. 559-60), with a general 
Introduction to the whole subject (pp. 3-64), 
and a final chapter by Dr. Steiner (pp. 53448) 
on the methods and results of the entire in- 
vestigation. Directing and unifying the whole 
has been the hand of Professor Oldfather, 
while progress through the press is due to 
Professor K. M. Abbott, Mrs. Strout, and 
others, whose services are very modestly re- 
corded in a footnote on p. xi. Altogether, then, 
the work is a large co-operative enterprise, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty years (1923- 
43), in which some participants have, for rea- 
sons of illness or war-service, had to drop out, 
leaving others to bring the whole to comple- 
tion. 

The general purpose of the work is to fur- 
nish collected textual materials and critical 
judgments preliminary to a definitive edition 
in the Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latt- 
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norum of Jerome’s lives of the three romantic 
hermit saints—Paul, Hilarion, and Malechus— 
in order to replace the quite inadequate ex- 
isting editions, such as that reprinted by J. 
P. Migne (PL, Vol. XXIII) from the editions 
of Martianay and Vallarsi. Of these lives 523 
extant Latin manuscripts have been recorded, 
395 containing the life of Paul, 250 that of 
Hilarion, and 302 the life of Malchus; and, 
of these, 124 were accessible to the authors of 
this volume in photographic copies of some 
sort. In addition, of 234 Greek, 3 Coptic, 14 
Syriac, 4 Old Slavic, 2 Armenian, 1 Ethiopic, 
and 5 Arabic versions, rotographs have been 
secured for over a hundred, the vernacular 
versions of western Europe being disregarded as 
negligible in value for the restoration of the 
Latin text. The attempt has been made to 
collate fully all Latin manuscripts through the 
eleventh century and a considerable number 
of the twelfth century, as well as to get sample 
diagnostic readings in test passages of 192 
others, mostly from the twelfth century on- 
ward. All these collations, together with most 
of the rotographs, are preserved in the library 
of the University of Illinois, twenty of the 
rotographs, however, being deposited in the 
Library of Congress. As a convenient pocket- 
sized text, to which, as a standard, collations 
might be made, that of H. Hurter, in Volume 
XLVIII of the series “Sanctorum patrum 
opuscula selecta” (1885), was used, and on 
pages 36-64 this is reprinted, with the 11,076 
words of the three lives carefully numbered, 
so that any word for which there is a variant 
may be quickly and absolutely located in the 
text. For the Greek versions there are em- 
ployed as standards of reference the texts of 
J. Bidez (Paul), A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
(Hilarion), and P. van den Ven (Malchus). 
The manuscripts used are arranged alpha- 
betically according to the English names of 
the libraries where they are now situated, and 
then the list is numbered serially, in order to 
furnish the numerical sigla (pp. 11-17). 
Since these manuscripts are all included in the 
complete list of Latin manuscripts which im- 
mediately follows (pp. 17-35), it might have 
been simpler to present a single list, giving 
numerical sigla to all the manuscripts, even 


though using only those for which rotographs 
were available. Then, should anyone later 
desire to refer to any manuscripts not here 
studied in detail, sigla would be ready at hand, 
without conflict of numbers. 

For each of the three Latin lives the general 
plan includes a brief introduction, a methodi- 
cal study of the groups of manuscripts, with 
stemmata for the separate groups—e.g., 
twelve such for the groups constituting the 
Vita Pauli—followed by a discussion of the 
archetype of these groups, with a stemma for 
the whole tradition of that particular life. 
Then there follows in each life a discussion of 
those manuscripts which seem as yet unclassi- 
fiable, and a brief conclusion. For example, 
Father Cherf on page 142 decides that, among 
the manuscript groups for the Vita Pauli, that 
designated as Group K represents a tradition 
nearest the original; and so he recommends 
that a critical text should, where possible, fol- 
low K, having recourse only in cases of clear 
error to Group F and, after it fails, to Groups 
Land I. For the text of Malchus Miss Jameson 
similarly concludes (p. 511) that a critical 
text could be most safely based on Codex 62, 
carefully compared with the Monte Cassino 
Group (I) and the Bavarian Group (A), with 
some assistance from other groups. 

Study of the Greek versions is complicated 
by the fact that for a particular life not vary- 
ing families of manuscripts but several more 
or less independent versions may occur. Thus, 
of the Vita Pauli five Greek versions can be 
differentiated, variously related one to an- 
other; of the Vita Hiiarionis a literal trans- 
lation found at Samos, a literal Coptic version, 
and six other forms of a free translation; of the 
Vita Malchi, however, only one Greek version 
has been found. These Greek texts are here 
published in full, with brief notes on the Cop- 
tic version, in the study of which Professor 
H. A. Sanders of the University of Michigan 
co-operated. Further, since the Latin original 
in its purest form is what is being sought, an 
attempt is made, where more than one Greek 
version exists, to discover which is of the most 
importance as a witness to the original Latin 
text. Thus, for the Greek version of the Vita 
Hilarionis the conclusion is reached (p. 447) 
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that the Samos tradition is the best, the Cop- 
tic version second, and the free translations 
the least valuable. 

A reviewer is naturally not in a position to 
test the accuracy of the various collations; 
but he may remark that the classifications of 
readings and the drawing-up, first, of partial 
and then of complete stemmata appear to be 
carried out intelligently and methodically. 
The composite character of the whole volume 
occasionally leads to slight repetitions or in- 
equalities between the parts written, originally 
as dissertations, by different authors, this 
being especially the case in some of the in- 
troductory sections. Yet these are very minor 
details, and, as a whole, by the editing of 
Professor Oldfather and Dr. Steiner, the vol- 
ume has been pretty well integrated. An elabo- 
rate series of brackets of different sorts and 
the use of initials freely added to paragraphs 
and single notes document, step by step, with 
a precision unusual in such works, the exact 
contributions made by each of the different 
authors and editors. ° 

The preliminary work done in collating, 
classifying, and appraising the manuscripts 
necessarily involved the study of an enormous 
number of details beyond the many which ap- 
pear in the published volume, but should 
make far easier the task of the editor of the 
eventual critical edition, work upon which is 
stated (p. 3, n. 2) to be already in progress. It 
is certainly unusual for the editor of so small 
a body of text as this to have at his disposal so 
elaborate an array of textual materials, and 
it is to be hoped that the superstructure may 
be worthy of the foundation. The typography 
of the volume reflects credit not only upon its 
authors but also upon the University of Illi- 
nois Press, which has long maintained a high 
standard in the physical appearance of the 
scholarly works which it has produced. The 
existence of this volume and, still more, the 
appearance of a text based upon its labors, 
may, it is to be hoped, attract attention to 
these interesting lives, the importance of 
which in the history of the development of the 
novel is too often overlooked by those unac- 
quainted with them. 


ArTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvard University 


The History of Narbo. By CoLEMAN HamILton 
BENEDICT. (Dissertation, Princeton.) Prince- 
ton, 1941. Pp.vi+93. $1.00. Forsale by Mrs. 
C. Benedict, 3656 Johnson Ave., Riverdale, 
N.Y. 


The author has gathered diligently and 
evaluated carefully the material available for 
the study of this important Roman colony in 
southern Gaul. A sketch of the founding and 
history of Narbo is followed by detailed stud- 
ies of the name of the city, its population, 
municipal organization, and the like. The 
final chapter gives an economic survey, which, 
in addition to other material, contains a list 
of the corporations and trades mentioned in 
the inscriptions. The work is competent as a 
whole, but there are some slips and infelicities. 
On page 23 “Ausonius” is found once for 
“Avienus.” The definition of dispensator 
Augusti as a “libertus .... appointed by the 
emperor to manage his estates abroad” (p. 
52) is too narrow. On page 31 the reference to 
Orelli-Henzen, 5232, could have been avoided 
and CIL, XIII, 969, substituted. The 
translation of aedis as ‘“‘temple’’ produces 
“the temple quae est in Circo Flamin(io),” 
which suggests templum as the antecedent of 
quae (p. 8, n. 27). Equally unhappy is the 
name Lex Flaminia applied (passim) to the 
charter of the provincial assembly; it is even 
likely to mislead those not already acquainted 
with the document and to suggest a law pro- 
posed by a Flaminius. The tendency to con- 
nect all taurobolia with the worship of the 
emperor (p. 55) leads to misinterpretation. 
There is nothing in such a document as C/L, 
XII, 4322 (quoted ibid.), to connect it with the 
imperial cult; H. Graillot (Le Culte de Cybéle 
[Paris, 1912], p. 456) cites it as an example of 
a private taurobolium. 

The study of any single city in the Roman 
Empire involves many difficulties which are 
likely to bother not only beginners but also 
experienced scholars. The results obtained 
have little meaning unless they can be fitted 
into a larger whole, and, conversely, the local 
evidence frequently needs to be elucidated by 
means of parallels from other communities. 
The author is well aware of these difficulties 
(ef. p. 1), but he has not always mastered 
them successfully. If some of these are dis- 
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cussed below, this is done not so much in order 
to criticize as in order to try to elucidate the 
issues a little. 

The treatment of those groups in the popu- 
lation who were not citizens of the colony 
(pp. 35 f.) does not seem entirely satisfactory. 
If incolae and peregrini were distinguished, 
it is difficult to believe that Roman citizens 
were grouped with peregrini, particularly 
since at Malaca both Romans and Latins 
were counted among incolae (Dessau, 6089. 
53). The evidence adduced for Narbo, though 
too meager for certainty, rather suggests that 
both incolae and peregrini could be used to 
include all residents who were not colont. 

Special difficulties are connected with the 
imperial cult and the provincial assembly. On 
page 18 it is implied that the provincial cult 
of Roma and Augustus was established in 
11 B.c. and as evidence CIL, XII, 4333, is 
cited. This involves two slips, the dating of the 
inscription in 11 B.c. instead of a.p. 11—it 
is correctly dated on page 64—and the con- 
fusion of municipal and provincial cults. Then 
there is the charter of the provincial assembly, 
for which the author relies too exclusively on 
the text and commentary of CIL, XII, 6038. 
Thus he interprets in civitate esse desierit as 
referring to absence from the colony (p. 60). 
Now Hirschfeld himself, the editor of the 
volume, in a later note (now Kleine Schriften, 
pp. 45f.) and Alibrandi (Bullettino dell’ 
Istituto di Diritto Romano, I [1889], 183 f.) in- 
dependently pointed out that in civitate esse 
desinere is a technical term for ceasing to be a 
member of the [Roman] citizen body or for 
losing citizenship. The expression can even 
cover loss through death. This disposes also of 
another interpretation. There is no longer any 
reason for believing that the city of Narbo and 
its authorities exercised any special control 
over the flamines or over the honors bestowed 
on former flamines. Hence the restoration in 
lines 10-11, “is qui flamen erit c{urato per 
duoviros ut . . . . decurione]s iurati decernant,” 
must be rejected. The restoration of Mis- 
poulet (adopted in Dessau, 6964, and in Ab- 
bott and Johnson, No. 62), “is qui flamen erit 
clum primum poterit ad legatos provinciae 
referto iique per tabelljas iurati decernant,” 
certainly comes nearer the original meaning. 


Probably it was the misunderstanding of 
these passages which caused the author to say: 
“Nemausus....seems to have become the 
administrative and religious center of the 
province; it is all but certain, for example, 
that the flamines moved there” (p. 21, ef. p. 
58). Unfortunately, few flamines of the prov- 
ince are known. If we take for granted that 
men honored on monuments without any 
designation of origin belong to the cities in 
which the monuments were erected, then four 
of thesé—the greatest number for any single 
city—came from Nemausus (C7L, XII, 3183, 
3184, 3212-13, 3275). On the same principle 
there is one from a community near modern 
Toulon (CIL, XII, 392) and one, but only 
one who is even reasonably certain, from 
Narbo,' while a citizen of Ruscino may even 
have served twice as provincial flamen (E. 
Espérandieu, Inscriptions latines de Gaule, 
Fase. 1 [Paris, 1929], No. 634). There is no 
doubt concerning Sex. Attius Atticus of Vienna 
(CIL, VI, 29688) and Q. Trebellius Rufus of 


1 Sex. Fadius Secundus Musa (CIL, XII, 4393). 
Even this case can be questioned, since it depends on 
the restoration of Allmer (quoted by Benedict, p. 58; 
accepted also by Dessau, 7259) and since even the 
restoration does not give provinciae with fam. How- 
ever, the phrase omnibus honoribus....functo will 
suggest a man who has held all local offices and later 
become high priest of the province. It is also natural 
to take the temple of Augustus at Narbo mentioned 
in the inscription as the temple of the provincial cult. 
The case of the inscription from Toulon is similar. 
In the restoration of this, Benedict (p. 57) is quite 
right in preferring famen to Hirschfeld’s sacerdos. Of 
the other inscriptions cited by him, No. 4435 is too 
fragmentary for any safe conclusion, while there is no 
proof that the flamen of No. 4426 is the provincial 
flamen. On the other hand, No. 4323 is well preserved, 
and there is no doubt about the position of C. Bato- 
nius Primus; but, since the inscription merely records 
his performance of a taurobolium on behalf of the 
province, there is nothing to indicate his origin or to 
prove that he was a citizen of Narbo. 

One other point concerning the treatment of 
Fadius needs to be noted. He appears to have been 
the first famen to have served after the temple had 
been damaged by fire and restored. The statement that 
he ‘‘was made flamen primus of the new temple of 
Augustus’’ (p. 58) is incorrect or at least misleading. 
In this connection primus must be taken as temporal; 
‘first flamen”’ as an indication of rank is unlikely and 
almost impossible, for other evidence points to a 
single provincial flamen and, in general, a single high 
priest was normal in provincial assemblies. The theory 
that there were colleges of priests connected with 
various provincial assemblies was once rather widely 
held but has been abandoned long ago (literature and 
refutation in P. Guiraud, Les Assemblées provinciales 
(Paris, 1887], pp. 82 f.). 
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Tolosa,? who appears to have been the earliest 
holder of the priesthood. Under the cireum- 
stances, the origin of the flamines has no bear- 
ing on the location of the center of the provin- 
cial cult. It is only chance which has pre- 
served a record of more provincial flamines 
from Nemausus than from any other city in 
the province. In any case there is a record of 
a provincial flamen functioning at Narbo as 
late as the reign of Septimius Severus (CIL, 
XII, 4323). 


University of Chicago 


J. A. Q. LarsEN 


2In addition to IG, Il, 4193, cited by Benedict 
(p. 57, n. 53) see now also the inscription published by 
J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, X [1941], 72, No. 32, with 
further commentary in XI, 80. The meaning of 
dpxiepia mp@rov éxapxeias ris éx NapBdvos in the first of 
these inscriptions has long been a problem. After 
Trebellius Rufus had been flamen of Narbonensis, he 
became archon of Athens and served sometime in the 
period 85/6-94/5 (P. Graindor, Chronologie, pp. 
100 ff.). Hence, if the meaning is that he was the ear- 
liest famen of the province, this will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the date of the organization of the 
provincial cult of Narbonensis. In fact, it will over- 
throw what is now, at least in this country, the most 
widely held view on the subject. In connection with 
this, it has been held that xpdrov érapxeias should be 
taken by itself as an honorary title (Guiraud, op. 
cit., p. 83; A. L. Abaecherli, ‘‘The Dating of the Lex 
Narbonensis,"" TAPA, LXIII [1932], 256-68 at p. 
261; Kenneth Scott, The Imperial Cult under the 
Flavians {Stuttgart, 1936], p. 37). Miss Abaecherli 
in her otherwise excellent study handled this problem 
too superficially. Since her epigraphical study of the 
Narbonese charter produced no certain clue to its 
date, the problem of Trebellius Rufus became crucial. 
It cannot be treated at length here. Yet it can be noted 
that xpdros is used frequently both in honorific titles 
and with a chronological meaning. In the latter usage 
it is also in a sense often honorific, for men took pride 
in being the first to hold an office and the like. Ex- 
amples of the first usage are given by Miss Abae- 
cherli (op. cit., p. 261, n. 16); examples of the second 
usage, by M. N. Tod, JHS, XLII (1922), 173. To 
Tod's examples can be added JGR, III, 527 and 733, 
and doubtless other examples (cf. Econ. Survey, IV, 
451, n. 14). These two possible meanings should be 
recognized at the outset, and it then becomes the 
task of the scholar to try to determine which fits the 
phrase in question best. To me it has always seemed 
unnatural to separate dpx:epia and xpérov and thus 
leave the first word isolated and undefined. The natu- 
ral meaning is that Trebellius was the first (earliest) 
high priest of the province. Long ago Krascheninni- 
koff (Philologus, LIII [1894], 153) pointed out that the 
absence of «af, which is found between all the other 
honors listed, shows that the two words should not be 
separated. The inscription published by Oliver, in 
spite of its fragmentary nature, has contributed addi- 
tional proof. In 1. 14, in a letter from the assembly of 
Narbonensis to the Athenian authorities, is found 
ép]xiepia xpdroly tulérepoly, which can mean only “our 
first high priest [i.e., provincial famen).’’ This reading 
appears to be pretty well assured. 
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Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. By 
Ernst Kapp. (‘Columbia Studies in Philos- 
ophy,” No. 5.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. viii+-95. 

This book is the published version of five 
lectures delivered at Columbia University. Dr. 
Kapp’s general thesis (already known to the 
readers of his article Syllogistik in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa) is that ancient logic found its subject 
matter in the sphere of conversation, i.e., in 
the practice of dialectic as understood by 
Socrates, Plato, and the early Academy, 
rather than in the sphere of scientific inquiry. 
This volume expounds the thesis with respect 
to each of the four main topics of traditional 
logic: concepts, judgments, syllogism, and in- 
duction. Concepts, as Plato and Aristotle 
treated them, are the exact correlates to the 
Socratic question “What is this or that?” 
Likewise, the theory of judgment as worked 
out by Plato in the Sophist had reference pri- 
marily to discourse between two people and is 
verified in that dialogue by a simple experi- 
ment showing what is involved in an assertion 
put forward for acceptance or rejection by a 
respondent. Similarly, the syllogism, in Aris- 
totle’s logic, is the solution of a problem first 
presented by the game of dialectic, viz., how 
to enforce assent to a given proposition upon 
an opponent. And, lastly, induction in Aris- 
totle is a procedure whereby, through the use 
of examples, a respondent (or pupil) may be 
led to see and assent to a premise needed to 
establish the conclusion at which the leader of 
the discussion is aiming. 

The philological and historical evidence 
for these positions is interestingly and com- 
petently presented: the chronological priority 
of the Topics to the other works in the Organon; 
Aristotle’s use of the adjective Aoy.orinn to 
characterize arguments that might arise in 
dialectical discussion; the dependence of Aris- 
totle’s treatment of judgment in De interpre- 
tatione 1 on Plato’s Sophist 251-64; the de- 
pendence of the Sophistici elenchi upon Plato’s 
Euthydemus; and the evolution of the technical 
meaning of éraywyn. This evidence seems 
conclusive, so far as the affirmative side of 
Dr. Kapp’s thesis is concerned. There can be no 
doubt that Aristotelian logic developed in the 
milieu of Academic dialectic; and it is most im- 












portant to remember the peculiar nature and 
the rules (more or less artificial) of this intellec- 
tual exercise, otherwise many terms and pas- 
sages in Aristotle’s logical treatises become un- 
intelligible. 

But this by no means implies, as Dr. Kapp 
seems to think (see especially pp. vi—vii), that 
Aristotelian logic was developed independent- 
ly of the procedures and necessities of scientific 
inquiry. (1) Aristotle certainly did not think 
of the syllogism as primarily an instrument of 
dialectic, not even when he wrote the Topics, 
in which the peculiar procedure of dialectic 
is most in evidence. In fact, it is in the Topics 
that we find his most careful statement of the 
distinction between the scientific, the dialec- 
tical, and the eristic syllogisms. (2) Again it is 
clear that Aristotle did not think of dialectic as 
merely an intellectual game. Both for Plato 
and for Aristotle it was a serious instrument of 
scientific inquiry. Aristotle made frequent use 
of it in his written works for the purpose of 
bringing to light principles that could serve as 
bases of scientific demonstration. Dr. Kapp 
cannot be unaware of this use of dialectic in 
Aristotle’s writings; he refers to it, in fact (p. 
13), but the thesis he seems committed to 
depends on ignoring it. (3) When we take this 
function of dialectic into account, we must 
also recognize that oral discussion with a visi- 
ble respondent is only one form of dialectical 
exercise. The internal discourse of the soul 
with herself, which Plato appeals to in the pas- 
sage of the Sophist referred to above and which 
Aristotle’s own writings illustrate on an exten- 
sive scale, is more than analogous to overt 
oral discussion, for it is the same procedure of 
search for sound premises through the testing 
of “probable” ones. This is obviously close to 
the heart of scientific procedure in all ages. 
Yet Dr. Kapp speaks at times, not only as if 
dialectic had no relation to science, but also as 
if it had no relation to thinking, being a mere 
matter of talking and trying to convince an 
opponent (p. 19; ef. also pp. 45, 58-59). 

How did Aristotle discover the syllogism? 
Dr. Kapp thinks it was a product of abstract 
construction rather than the result of empirical 
observation (p. 68). But must it not have been 
both? Abstraction was clearly necessary in 
order to disengage the syllogistic principle 
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from empirical instances, however formally 
precise these might happen to be; and once the 
abstraction was made, then the determination 
of the possible varieties of syllogism was, as 
Dr. Kapp says, “rather like a mathematical 
problem ....solvable, at least partly, inde- 
pendently of experience” (p. 70). But only 
partly. Aristotle seldom loses sight of the con- 
nection of syllogistic form with material truth, 
even in the Prior Analytics. Indeed, one of the 
defects of his treatment, from the standpoint 
of pure theory, is his reliance upon concrete 
illustrations to establish the invalidity of the 
invalid moods. Again, his failure to recognize 
the fourth figure (which would seem required 
by reasons of formal symmetry), coupled with 
his recognition of the rare arguments in that 
figure (especially the moods Fesapo and 
Fresison [Prior Analytics i. 7]), shows that his 
syllogistic theory was by no means worked 
out in independence of empirical observation. 
Following Bonitz, Dr. Kapp asserts that 
Aristotle’s use of dpor to denote the syllogistic 
terms was derived from its use in mathematics 
to denote the terms of a proportion (p. 28). 
The more familiar use of pos = “definition” he 
admits is also important in Aristotle; but he 
asserts, without supporting evidence, that 
these two different significations of the term 
were entirely independent of one another and 
were never mixed up by Aristotle (p. 29). In 
short, Aristotle “has no use for the ‘connota- 
tion’ of a ‘term’ ” (p. 27). One would like to 
have Dr. Kapp explain how a dpos without 
connotation can imply other terms (éréyueva) 
or be itself implied by others (ois érerac - 
[Prior Analytics i. 27-28]). Dr. Kapp’s asser- 
tion that the syllogistic dpos is “so void of 
substantial meaning that a letter of the alpha- 
bet is a fully equivalent substitute” (p. 29) 
seems to indicate a serious misconception of 
the nature of the formal element in logical and 
mathematical reasoning. It is irrelevant to 
refer to Aristotle’s difficulty in deciding 
whether or not definitions can be demon- 
strated. Terms may have meanings, even if 
these meanings cannot be demonstrated, and 
there is no evidence that Aristotle thought 
reasoning could proceed by the use of mean- 
ingless symbols. 
This is a learned book and (after allowing 
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for the exaggerations of its central thesis) a 
very valuable one. It is a welcome contribu- 
tion to a field of Aristotelian inquiry that has 
been too much neglected by philologists. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Late Greek Optative and Its Use in the 
Writings of Gregory Nazianzen. By SIsTER 
Rose DE Lima Henry. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 
Pp. xix+108. $2.00. 

William Watson Goodwin might be thought 
to have forgotten more about syntax than 
Sister Rose de Lima Henry (or her teach- 
ers) ever knew. It is the more deplorable that 
she (or they) can see fit to disparage his work 
(p. xii), because she herself has devoted an 
immense amount of honest industry to the 
subject of her doctoral dissertation, the pub- 
lication of which is entirely justified—which 
is more than can be said of many linguistic 
dissertations—and she actually has something 
new to say. A few minor blemishes in English 
(e.g., “the effort construction,” pp. xiii, xiv, 
41; “nor” for “or,” pp. xiv, xvii) her examiners 
ought to have removed; and it is a little as- 
tonishing to find the church passing “‘dialectic’’ 
(pp. xiv, 72) in the sense of “dialectal.” But 
she is, pace Woollcott’s Second Reader, p. 431, 
in the good (or bad?) company of W. Somer- 
set Maugham in her use (p. xv) of “infer.”’ 
Mr. Woollcott knew English well, but not so 
well as he thought he did; Somerset Maugham 
meant “infer,” not “imply,’’ when he wrote 
“infer” (Cakes and Ale, p. 294), and there is 
nothing for Mr. Woollcott, “not for the world” 
to condone. 

It is quite a mistake, however, to hold 
(p. xv) that “there is no great cleavage be- 
tween the written idiom and the conversation 
of the educated in any language at any peri- 
od.” Sister Rose presumably has read Homer 
and Tacitus if not eisteddfod prize-poems or 
Arabic rhymed prose. She is also well ac- 
quainted with recent progress in the study of 
the moods in Greek at all periods, in the dia- 
lects as well as in Attic, but her select Bib- 
liography is too select to admit Lejeune (CP, 
XXXVI [1941], 311-12). 


Yet whence except from the church shall 
we now get new knowledge of a language 
spoken not only by Paul but also by Thucy- 
dides? Even the older universities of the land 
are turning to “the Classics in translation”; 
and the day is not far off when Greek and 
Latin will be given back entirely, with Hebrew, 
to such religious foundations as may still see 
to it that those whom they trust to expound 
the Scriptures are not themselves to be an 
illiterate ministry, restricted to reading holy 
writ merely in the vernacular. Not from Har- 
vard, as it might in Goodwin’s day, nor from 
Yale as in Hadley’s, but from the Catholic 
University of Washington comes this dis- 
sertation, No. LXVIII in an impressive list 
of patristic studies that have never neglected 
one of the weightiest matters of the law—lan- 
guage. 

Sister Rose also has tithed her mint and 
anise and cummin to effect. She was, though 
she does not think so, fortunate in her text, 
not an overemended, that is corrupted, text. 
If Goodwin’s MT were being written today, 
it would have to recognize some constructions 
with which the hypercritical editors of the last 
century presumed to deal as if they had been 
all of them Bentleys (CR, LVII [1943], 58-61); 
but for all that she was wrong simply to take 
the Benedictine (Migne) text as it is. It is the 
first business of a scholar to know when to 
emend and when to refrain from “emending,”’ 
and Greg. Naz. would be a fine proving- 
ground. Nevertheless, Sister Rose has detected 
and established at least one use of the optative 
not hitherto observed in the Greek of any peri- 
od; she has formulated an entirely new rule of 
the optative in indirect discourse; and, above 
all, she contends, with some reason, that cer- 
tain uses of the optative, contrary to accepted 
doctrine, continued unbroken from the dia- 
lects into late Greek, so that it is not a lit- 
erary revival that accounts for the influx of 
optatives into the papyri of the second and 
third centuries but, notwithstanding the 
paucity of optatives in some earlier texts 
(NT included), a current, i.e., spoken, living 
usage. After all Greek is still Greek; Latin has 
become a dozen other languages. 

All in all, a model piece of research, well 
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worth the doing, clearly defined from the 
beginning and faithfully performed to the end 
through a multitude of minute detail to well- 
established and firmly stated conclusions. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes. By W. 
KENDRICK PritTcHETT?. (Dissertation, Johns 
Hopkins, 1942.) Baltimore, 1943. Pp. 39. 


Investigators who are interested in Atheni- 
an epigraphy and chronology are already ac- 
quainted with the work of the author of this 
dissertation, who is known especially for his 
collaboration with Professor B. D. Meritt in 
the publication of The Chronology of Hellenis- 
tic Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). The work 
under review was carried through the press 
after the author’s entry into service in the 
United States Army Air Forces. The disserta- 
tion, which treats of the composition of the 
five Athenian tribes instituted subsequent to 
the reforms of Cleisthenes, consists of thirty- 
five (actual) printed pages, of which twenty- 
eight pages (chaps. i and ii) have already ap- 
peared elsewhere in print. There are four 
chapters: i, ““Antigonis and Demetrias” (pp. 
5-12); ii, ““Ptolemais”’ (pp. 13-32); iii, “Atta- 
lis” (pp. 33-36); iv, “Hadrianis” (37-39). In 
each chapter there is an introduction treating 
of the date of the creation of the tribe, the 
order of the tribe in the official list, and the 
principle that guided the selection of the demes 
assigned to the tribe. Following this, there is a 
list of demes, with citations of the evidence 
for the tribal assignation. Subdivisions indi- 
cate those assignations which are certain, un- 
certain, and incorrect. Of the five tribes, most 
is known concerning the composition of Hadri- 
anis, while little is known of Ptolemais be- 
tween 223 and 200 B.c. The list of demes as- 
signed to Hadrianis is now complete, with thir- 
teen demes; the list of Demetrias seems, also, 
to be complete. 

The author has carefully re-examined the 
evidence for the constitution of the tribes and 
has built upon the very considerable work of 
his predecessors in the field. New material 
from the excavations in the Agora at Athens 


reveals the correct assignation of four new 
demes to the tribes of Antigonis and Demetrias. 
Moreover, the author’s own epigraphical in- 
vestigations have led to additional assigna- 
tions. JG, II?, 2413, which is ‘provisionally 
dated” in 304/3 B.c., is shown to be a list of 
bouleutae. With the aid of this determination, 
the deme of Kytheros is assigned to Antigonis 
(p. 5). 1G, II, 2473, is established as a prytany 
or bouleutae list, with the result that the deme 
Potamos—whether Potamos xa@irepfev or 
brevepfev remains uncertain—is to be as- 
signed to Demetrias (p. 6). In JG, II*, 2362, 
the number of columns is estimated at forty- 
three and the deduction made that twenty- 
four demes probably constituted the list of 
Ptolemais in 201/0 B.c. (p. 24). 

Scholars will welcome the up-to-date lists 
of demes assigned to these five tribes. Note 
may also be taken of the confirmation of Wila- 
mowitz’ contention (Aristoteles und Athen, II, 
166-68) that as early as 340 B.c. adherence to 
the trittys system was not strictly observed 
(pp. 27-29). Approximately one-third of the 
dissertation (pp. 13-23) contains a discussion 
of the important question of the date of the 
creation of the tribe Ptolemais, which Dr. 
Pritchett assigns to the end of 224/3 B.c. (p. 
23). This is a highly complicated problem, and 
the date one adopts will depend upon which 
one of the divergent chronologies he accepts 


for Hellenistic Athens. 
JoHn Day 
Barnard College 


Columbia University 


Why Not Learn Greek? By HELEN Pops. New 
York: Cosmos Greek-American Printing 
Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 96, with 6 sheets of un- 
bound questions. $0.50. 

Dr. Pope addresses this little book to classes 
and to individual students. She proposes to 
“start Greek by studying a short piece of pure 
Attic prose inductively through the irreducible 
minimum of forms, syntax, and vocabulary, 
without the distraction of pictures, notes, and 
derivations and without the pernicious help 
of Greek sentences forged in Latin or English 
style.” The Attic text studied is Lysias’ For 
Mantitheos. 
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There are a few slips in execution. On page 
31, in the discussion of compounds, we are 
told that “before a rough breathing, ....« 
[éx] becomes x ” The form of the prepo- 
sition used before the rough breathing is, of 
course, é£. In the “literal rendering” of Lysias 
xvi, nTiwafov (par. 5) is rendered “dishonored” ; 
it clearly means here “disfranchised.” In the 
same paragraph the imperfect force of immeveuy 
and tv arodnuobvrwy is not rendered, with 
some prejudice to the sense; and éfodos (pars. 
15 and 18), here “expedition” or “[{military] 
departure from Athens,” is rendered “sally,’’ 
a word much more restricted in meaning. 

These slips are trifling. More important is 
the question whether in the “irreducible mini- 
mum”’ the unessential has been retained and 
the essential excluded. The accents and the 
rules for them have been retained; while the 
u- verbs (except eiui), the contract verbs in a 
and o, and the liquid verbs have been omitted, 
and the student is referred to fuller grammars 
for them. Since all or most of these forms must 
be learned, if the student is to read Attic with 
ease and accuracy, it seems unfortunate that 
he should be asked to get them out of two 
grammars instead of from a single introductory 
text. 

One might question the prudence of various 
departures from the traditional arrangement 
of the paradigms themselves and of the order 
in which they are studied. The traditional ar- 
rangement is that of the established works of 
reference and must eventually be learned by 
the student. There is, to be sure, an immediate 
simplification in memorizing paradigms of ad- 
jectives arranged horizontally in the order 
masculine, neuter, and feminine, and cases 
arranged in the order nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative; but when the student con- 
sults a grammar later on he will be compelled 
to learn a new order, the traditional one. 

Often this traditional order is that of the 
Greeks themselves, as with masculine, femi- 
nine, neuter,! and nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative.2 The reasons for the 

1Cf. Dionysius Thrax Ars grammatica, p. 24. 8 
(Uhlig); Protagoras ap. Aristotle Rhet. iii. 14076 7 f. 


2 Cf. Dionysius Thrax op. cit., p. 31. 5 f.; and Ernst 
Sittig, Das Alter der Anordnung unserer Kasus und der 
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ordering of the genders appear plain; those for 
the ordering of the cases are less so. But, how- 
ever that may be, departure from these ar- 
rangements involves the abandonment of cer- 
tain things the Greeks did which show their 
way of thinking and feeling. 

The current three declensions and their 
order is not the work of the ancients, as might 
be guessed from the circumstance that nouns 
of the first declension are mostly feminine, 
those of the second mostly masculine and 
neuter. The ordering of Greek nouns into 
declensions is first found in Byzantine manu- 
scripts and was no doubt suggested by the 
practice of Latin grammarians.* There can be 
no objection to deviating from their number 
or order as a departure from antiquity. In 
using the order of presentation followed in 
Benner and Smyth’s Beginner’s Greek Book, 
however, which is in the main that of Dr. Pope, 
I have found in the classroom that students 


Ursprung threr Bezeichnung als ‘‘Fdlle’’ (‘‘Tibinger 
Beitriige zur Altertumswissenschaft,’’ Heft 13 [Stutt- 
gart, 1931)). 

3Cf. A. Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci, Part IV, 
I (Lipsiae, 1894), liv and n. 1. Theodorus Gaza, 
Constantinus Lascaris, Franciscus Vergara, Nico- 
laus Clenardus, and Angelus Caninius all present 
ten declensions, the last five being varieties of the 
fifth, or isosyllabic, declension and produced by con- 
traction or crasis. The credit for reducing these to the 
three declensions we know is awarded to Jacob Weller 
or Laurentius Rhodomannus. Cf. Abraham Krigel in 
his Praefatio nova to Weller’s grammar (Jacobus 
Wellerus, Grammatica Graeca nova (Lipsiae: sumptibus 
Joh. Georg. Loewii, 1749), fol. 3r): ‘‘ Alii dicunt, Gram- 
maticae huic tribui, quod undecim, ut olim docere 
mos erat, ad sex declinationes reduxerit; at hoc non 
auctori eius, sed LAVRENTIO RHODOMANNO, qui in suo 
Philomuso primus illud artificii docuisset, deberi, 
idque illum'non sine plagii suspicione, tacuisse.’’ As 
Laurentius Rhodomannus in Philomusus is not avail- 
able here, I have not been able to verify this remark of 
Krigel’s; the eleven declensions he mentions were no 
doubt an elaboration of the ten mentioned above, and 
the ‘‘sex declinationes’’ are a slip for ‘‘tres declina- 
tiones.’’ Cf. Weller’s remarks (op. cit., fol. 4v): ‘‘Quo- 
tusquisque enim est, ut a numero Declinationum & 
Coniugationum initium faciam, qui, quando ad Lin- 
guam Graecam discendam animum applicat, non 
totus exhorrescat, eiusque difficultatem fere insupera- 
bilem habeat, quando decem vel undecim Declina- 
tiones, & tredecim, exceptis adhuc Anomalis, in Lingua 
Graeca dari Coniugationes audiat, cum tamen Con- 
iugatio tantum sit una, & Declinationes tres.’ These 
remarks of Weller’s are also found in the one other 
copy of his grammar available to me (Jacobus Wel- 
lerus, Grammatica Graeca nova (ed. nona; Lipsiae: 
sumptibus Tobiae Riesens, 1668), fol. 4v. 
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are confused by the “second’’ declension com- 
ing first and the “first’’ declension coming 
second. A similar difficulty occurs when the 
second aorist is presented before the first, as 
Dr. Pope, in common with Benner and Smyth, 
presents it. 

The ultimate test of the judiciousness of 
Dr. Pope’s departures from tradition and of 
her inclusions and exclusions must be the 
actual use of the book in classes and by in- 
dividual students. One cannot help but feel 
that, when the beginner has leisure and zeal, 
a full and detailed introduction to Greek, such 
as that in White’s The Beginner’s Greek Book, 
is the best. Stripping the grammar down to a 
bare skeleton is usually a sort of captatio bene- 
volentiae, intended to lure the innocent and un- 
wary into committing themselves to the study 
of a difficult tongue. 


BENEDICT EINARSON 
University of Chicago 


Modern Problems in the Ancient World. By 
Frank Burr Marsa. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1943. Pp. 123. $1.00. 


This posthumous work of the late professor 
of ancient history at the University of Texas 
contains two essays on Athenian history and 
three on Roman, the latter being based on 
lectures delivered by the author as research 
professor at the University of Texas in 1933- 
34. Marsh’s tragic death in 1940 left a very 
sensible gap in the small group of American 
historians active in the field of Roman his- 
tory. Although he began his scholarly career 
as a medievalist, Marsh’s reputation rests upon 
his three major works in the period of the 
late Roman: Republic and Early Principate: 
The Founding of the Roman Empire (1922), 
The Reign of Tiberius (1931), and A History of 
the Roman World, 146 to 30 B.C. (1935). They, 
like his minor studies, are distinguished by a 
strong feeling for political realities, logical 
thinking, and shrewd judgment. These quali- 
ties are likewise characteristic of the present 
essays, in which the author deals with certain 
problems of depression, unemployment, and 
the breakdown of constitutional government 
in ancient times. In the opening essay, he ana- 


lyzes the economic situation which led to the 
reforms of Solon, then he discusses the re- 
forms themselves and ventures the suggestion 
that Solon’s political changes were subsidiary 
to his social and economic legislation and, far 
from being consciously democratic, were 
adopted primarily to prevent that legislation 
from being repealed or nullified. The second 
study is devoted to an explanation of why 
Athenian democracy was imperialistic. Here 
the answer is found in the fact that the poorer 
classes in Athens became economically de- 
pendent upon the empire and that the only 
way to hold the empire together was to keep 
the allies in subjection. No mention is made of 
the treatment of Melos or of the support of the 
Sicilian expedition; and the author’s view is 
that by fostering the democratic parties in the 
subject states Athens won a firm basis of 
popular support within the empire. But we 
must remember the admonition of Kleon 
(Thueyd. iii. 37), “You hold an empire which 
is a tyranny,” and that the popular support in 
most cases did not weather the storm of the 
Sicilian disaster. 

The three essays on Roman history treat 
different aspects of the one general problem 
which the writer feels was the basic cause of 
the fall of the Republic, namely, the military 
question. Hence he proceeds to analyze the 
character of the volunteer armies of the post- 
Gracchan period and the causes which made 
their recruitment both necessary and possible, 
to explain why the republican government 
failed, or refused, to find an acceptable solu- 
tion to the problem they raised and to trace 
the dissolution of the Republic under the im- 
pact of the forces unleashed as a result of this 
failure. In following his argument, the re- 
viewer feels that Marsh has striven for clarity 
at the risk of ignoring or undervaluing other 
factors which powerfully influenced the process 
of political decline. In particular, the part 
played by the provinces as recruiting grounds 
for men and treasure and the development of 
definite factions within the Roman state do 
not receive adequate recognition. 

This brief review does only scant justice to 
the work as a whole. In spite of its limitations 
in scope and treatment, it is full of acute ob- 
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servations and sound reflectionsupon many 
aspects of Greek and Roman history and af- 
fords both interesting and profitable reading 
for students of modern as well as of ancient 
times. 

A. E. R. Boakx 
University of Michigan 


Un Livre d’écolier du III* siécle avant J.-C. 
Edited by O. Guéraup and P. JoucueEr. 
Cairo: Imprimerie de |’Institut frangais 
d’archéologie orientale, 1938. Pp. xxxi+ 
60+10 pls. P.T. 50. 

In general, papyrological publications do 
not appeal to humanists at large. Present-day 
taxes, accounts, and correspondence prove 
sufficient to satisfy any appetite, and there is 
no desire for asecond helping from the distant 
past. But on occasion there does appear a text 
of genuine interest to all. Un Livre d’écolier 
du III* siécle avant J.-C.‘ is such a text. In it 
we see how the Greek boy of Egypt learned his 
three R’s and progressed in his schooling. 

The nature of the contents indicates that 
the young student used the book over a con- 
siderable period of time. The extent to which 
he really became educated depended entirely 
on his teacher. A man of learning, using the 
text as a starting-point, could digress with 
ease and give his charge a liberal education in 
which mathematics, literature, religion, his- 
tory, and geography would be included. How- 
ever, a student without an excellent teacher 
would have been in a sorry plight. 

At the beginning attention was given to 
pronunciation. The first step was to take in 
order each consonant followed by each vowel, 
e.g., Ba, Be, Bn, etc.; then each consonant+ 
each vowel + one consonant, e.g., Bay, Bev; 
yay, yer, etc. This was followed by a lesson in 
counting (the numbers preserved run through 
25). After that came words, first monosylla- 
bles, the names of rivers and names from 
mythology and literature. 

The first lesson in poetry was a passage 

1 This papyrus was purchased in 1935 by the Soci- 
été royale égyptienne de papyrologie and the Egyptian 
Museum from Nahman, who stated that it came from 


the Fayum. Itis preserved in the museum at Cairo as 
Journal d’entrée No. 65445. 


from the Phoenissae of Euripides (Il. 529-34 
preserved). To facilitate reading, the words 
were divided into syllables by two dots similar 
to our colon. As the student progressed, he 
read Homer (Odyssey v. 116-24 preserved), an 
epigram on a spring (author uncertain), and 
parts of one or more comedies, one portion 
assignable to Straton. 

Higher mathematics came last, and the 
book ends with two tables. The first gives the 
squares of the numbers 1-10, 20, 30, etc., 
through 800; the second, the fractional parts 
of the drachma with the corresponding sym- 
bols. 

In addition to the text, complete commen- 
tary, and indexes, the editors have included a 
brief description of the papyrus, a discussion 
of its purpose, and a brief history of antholo- 
gies as they are related to this manual. The 
whole is an excellent and attractively pro- 
duced work. I should make only one adverse 
criticism. The transcript of the first part of the 
roll does not always indicate exactly what is to 
be found in the original. 


VERNE B. ScHUMAN 
Indiana University 


The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Vol. IV. With an English trans- 
lation by Earnest Cary, on the basis of 
the version of Epwarp Spetman. (“Loeb 
Classical Library.”) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press; London: William Heine- 
mann, 1943. Pp. 385. 

The first three volumes of Cary’s Dionysius 
were reviewed in this Journal (XXXVII 
[1942], 455-57); and the reader is referred for 
general statements and opinions to the earlier 
review, of which this is a brief continuation. 

The fourth volume contains the latter half 
of Book vi (from chap. 49) and all of Book 
vii. The years covered are 493-490 (Varronian 
dates, from which Dionysius varies by two 
years). Needless to say, the amplitude of the 
narrative is unwarranted by the importance 
of the events during these years or by the 
availability of detailed historical information. 
The secession of the plebs occasions a number 
of long-winded speeches in the senate; and 
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when the speech-bedeviled reader finally gets 
to Menenius’ famous and telling fable of the 
belly and the members, he is too weary to ex- 
perience any exhilaration. Again in the affair 
of Coriolanus the speeches multiply inter- 
minably. Here is no exemplification of the 
thought found in the Ars rhetorica, falsely 
ascribed to Dionysius, that history is philoso- 
phy teaching by means of example; rather 
we feel that under Dionysius’ rhetorical touch 
history is a nearer approach to oratory than 
to philosophy. Chapter 66 of Book vii states 
some of Dionysius’ historical ideals and justi- 
fies the plethora of speeches in this volume on 
the ground that the quarrel between the 
patricians and plebeians was conducted and 
settled by argument and persuasion rather 
than by force of arms. For exact and de- 
tailed military history Dionysius has small 
relish. In one particular, however, Dionysius 
is perhaps slightly superior to Livy: he records 
fewer prodigies, at least per square inch (but 
see chaps. 3 and 68 of Book vii for some 
samples). 

There is little need of explanatory notes to 
accompany the rhetorical sort of history which 
Dionysius provides in this volume. Cary notes 
the parallel passages in Livy and furnishes the 
necessary commentary on the anachronistic 
but interesting account of the procession at 
the Ludi Romani (the end of Book vii). 

About twenty-five emendations of the text 
are proposed by Cary and the two American 
editors of the series, Post and Capps. More 
than half of these are due to Post’s skill in 
textual criticism; and one, of interest and im- 
portance to students of the Roman games 
(vii. 72. 11), is separately presented and ex- 
plained by Post in Classical Weekly, XX XVII 
(1943-44), 27 f. 

CLARENCE A. ForRBES 


University of Nebraska 


An Attic Cemetery: Excavations in the Kera- 
metkos at Athens under Gustav Oberlaender 
and the Oberlaender Trust. By GEORGE 
Karo. Philadelphia: The Oberlaender 
Trust, 1943. Pp. 45+38 pls. $2.50. 


The recent German excavations in the 
Kerameikos were made possible by the gener- 
osity of Mr. Gustav Oberlaender, who was 
born in Germany and prospered in America. 
Carried on from 1927 to 1940, the work was 
duly reported from time to time, chiefly in the 
Archaeologischer Anzeiger; and two volumes 
of the official publication have been issued, 
though few copies have reached this country. 
Karo’s little book contains an account of the 
chief discoveries in historical order, from Sub- 
mycenean to Byzantine. It is authoritative, 
well written, and excellently illustrated and 
will be welcome as a summary even to serious 
students, for whom a bibliography is added. 
However, the book is addressed chiefly to 
readers of more general interests, who should 
receive it cordially. Some of them may learn 
for the first time of the prevalence of crema- 
tion, proved by the graves, during the period 
1100-950 B.c. This is one of archeology’s prin- 
cipal contributions to the understanding of 
Homer. 

The stele of Ampharete, which is one of the 
most attractive of the recent discoveries, is 
shown both on a plate and on the jacket. 
Kiibler (Ath. Mitt. 1934, pp. 25 ff.) discussed 
this stele and cited a number of stylistic paral- 
lels for its various features; but he did not ex- 
plicitly point out, and apparently did not per- 
ceive, the most remarkable fact about it— 
that it exemplifies two distinct styles. The 
lower part of the figure is closely akin to the 
best-preserved slab of the east frieze of the 
Parthenon, with very little to suggest later 
development of the style. The upper part, on 
the other hand, bears no resemblance to any- 
thing on the Parthenon; it reminds one of 
Carpenter’s Master E; but the closest con- 
gener, as Kiibler duly noted, is a statue in 
Vienna, which has generally been assigned to 
the fourth century. It is not often that a Greek 
sculpture shows such strong influences from 
such diverse sources. 

There seems to be something wrong with a 
reference on page 20, but no other misprint or 
similar flaw has been noted. Print, paper, and 
binding are good. 

F. P. JoHNson 
University of Chicago 
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Literary Quotation and Allusion in Lucian. By 
FreD Water HovusEHOLDER, Jr. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 
103. $2.00 (Planographed.) 

This dissertation contains “an index of 
passages in which Lucian quotes from, alludes 
to, or borrows expressions and thoughts from 
Greek literature”; eight tables to assist in the 
study of Lucian’s usage in this matter; and 
analyses of the tables. The grammatical and 
rhetorical schools and the authors read there 
are also discussed in considerable detail for the 
light they shed on Lucian’s practice. The work 
has been done carefully and with good judg- 
ment and provides valuable information in 
convenient form. 

While Lucian quotes or alludes to 111 dif- 
ferent writers, it is interesting that Alcaeus, 
Aleman, Ion, Lysias, Theocritus, and Theo- 
phrastus are not found at all in his writings 
and that there is no direct quotation from 
Aeschines, Aeschylus, Apollonius of Rhodes, 
Aristophanes, Aristotle, Callimachus, Chry- 
sippus, Epicurus, Isocrates, Sappho, or Stesich- 
orus, all of whom appear in contemporary 
literature. Homer, as was to be expected, leads 
all others with 165 direct quotations; Euri- 
pides is second with 38; and no other author is 
directly quoted as often as 10 times. Lucian 
quotes Aesop and Hippocrates oftener than 
the others do, Sophocles rarely ; his philosophic 
references are chiefly Epicureanism and 
Platonism. There are few long verbatim quo- 
tations; he preferred to paraphrase a part of 
the passage or to break up a quotation into 
several short ones. The presence in the Amores 
of four quotations of three or more verses 
each Householder therefore regards as evidence 
against the authenticity of the work. The 
study of the distribution of quotation in Lu- 
cian does not seem to furnish any “reliable 
criterion of authenticity, since Lucian’s usage 
within the admittedly genuine works is ex- 
tremely variable.’’ Almost no writer after 
200 B.c. is quoted. 

Misprints are not rare, but none that the 
reviewer discovered will cause trouble. Foot- 
note 7 on page 46 omits the page reference 
which it was intended to give; read see page 66. 


Donatp BLyTHE DURHAM 
Hamilton College 


Sophocles Electra: A Version for the Modern 
Stage. By Francis Ferausson. New York: 
William R. Scott, 1938. Pp. vi+-75. 

This is a version of the Electra which re- 
calls the Fitts-Fitzgerald Alcestis and Antig- 
one, and like them it received its initial per- 
formance in the Bennington Theatre Studio. 
All three are genuinely dynamic versions, 
from the dramatic point of view. The language 
in which they are couched is direct and arrest- 
ing, and the histrionic side of the perform- 
ance is given the proper weight in the transla- 
tor’s efforts. But—to confine my attention to 
Mr. Fergusson’s translation—to achieve this 
dramatic excellence (and it is satisfactorily 
achieved), the translator has adopted two 
rather dangerous principles, both of them, I 
think, inherited from such plays as Cocteau’s 
Antigone. He cuts down on some of the 
speeches in order to give the effect of greater 
compression, and he omits some small portions 
of the play which he considers impossible on a 
modern stage. The objections, to this reviewer, 
seem to be that sometimes the superior com- 
pression is achieved, and the requisite modern 
smoothness and austerity attained, at the ex- 
pense of the richness and complexity of the 
original. For instance, Mr. Fergusson has 
shortened, to the point of jerkiness, the ac- 
count of the chariot race in this play, but the 
peculiar formal solemnity of the scene in the 
Greek is quite gone; and the omission of parts 
of Electra’s speech to Chrysothemis at page 
37 misses the peculiar harsh misery of the 
original. I am well aware of the difficulties 
Mr. Fergusson faced: I think he produced a 
very creditable version, but the right job is 
hardly done when the difficulties are side- 


stepped rather than overcome. There is one 


other bad mark against this translation. Mr. 
Fergusson confesses that “without the Loeb 
translation the Greek would have been beyond 
me.” That is, unfortunately, apparent in 
several places, where the Loeb did not prove 
a reliable guide, and in one Chorus (p. 41) the 
entire first stanza is completely mistranslated 
and made nonsense of. If intelligent popular 
versions such as this can be marred by such 
infidelities, it may be doubted if they will not 
do more harm than good. 

Davip GRENE 


University of Chicago 
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Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collection at 
San Simeon. By D. A. Amyx. (“University 
of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology,” Vol. I, No. 9, pp. 205-32; 
Pls. 28-32.) University of California Press, 
1943. $0.50. 


Five small Corinthian vases are published 
in this pamphlet. The first and most impor- 
tant was little known previously, the others 
not at all. Here the first four are very fully 
illustrated; and the single picture of the fifth, 
a bottle, shows the form, which is its chief 
feature of interest. Two pyxides in the Metro- 
politan Museum are fully shown, with details 
of two others, for consideration with the 
Hearst pyxis, and an aryballos in Detroit. 

The pyxides are of the type in which femi- 
nine busts serve as handles, and hence are ex- 
amples of sculpture as well as of pottery. The 
Hearst pyxis is unusually excellent in its paint- 
ed (though hardly in its molded) decoration, 
bearing comparison with “Proto-Corinthian” 
vases much better than most of the late ani- 
mal vases. As a by-product of his thorough 
analysis of the stylistic history of the busts, 
the author introduces a division of Middle 
Corinthian into three parts. Throughout the 
paper, his accurate and minute knowledge of 
Corinthian pottery is evident; in his treatment 
of forms, chronology, and individual painters 
there are substantial supplements to Payne’s 
Necrocorinthia. 

One cannot expect a revision of current 
nomenclature in a publication like this; but it 
is time for somebody to do something about 
the absurd convention, by which we must not 
apply the term “Corinthian” to pottery made 
in Corinth before about 625 B.c. Perhaps, to 
avoid a new source of confusion, “Corinthiac’’ 
might be introduced, with the general mean- 
ing that “Corinthian” ought to have. 


F. P. JouHnson 
University of Chicago 


Mediterranean Culture. By Jounn L. Myres. 
(‘‘Frazer Lecture, 1943.’”’) Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. Pp. 52. $0.75. 

This “essay in geographical history” by the 
former Wykeham Professor of Ancient History 
at Oxford (1910-39) will be read with interest 
by many. It is not likely, however, to be found 
as stimulating as, for instance, his Dawn of 
History (London, 1911). .Not that the lecture 
does not abound in ideas and varied material. 
It draws on everything from physical geogra- 
phy, archeology, and etymology to present 
conditions and institutions. In the first main 
division, “Orbis Terrarum,” it is maintained 
that the city-state was not ‘a fundamental or 
essential form’ (p. 9); “the abiding type or 
pattern of community” was the village. With 
this was connected the goal of “‘statical equi- 
librium” (p. 18). “For the satisfaction of 
needs or desires beyond this traditional and 
austere routine,” the village was supple- 
mented by the bazaar and the sanctuary (pp. 
14 ff.), but these did not affect “the life his- 
tory of the primary economic association.” 
Under “The Midland Sea” the influence of 
commerce, colonization, and piracy is con- 
sidered. With these is connected a new kind 
of life—a life ‘of adventure and exploitation” 
(p. 24). Here comes also some consideration 
of the larger political creations of the region. 
Incidentally, the connection between Jaos and 
leizein, which is made to illumine piracy (p. 
34), is questioned by Boisacq (Dict. étym.), 
who under Aaéds gives “étym. inconnue.”’ The 
third section, “Immigrants and Conquerors,” 
reviews history at an astonishing pace. In the 
“Epilogue” it is maintained that in spite of 
everything “the primary economic groups 
persist or reappear”’ (p. 51). The entire essay 
would have been more effective if written with 
greater simplicity and directness. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 
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